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“Oh, if Frank Ever Sees These .. .”’ 


“.. he'll cut my allowance! Why, today I wouldn’t 
dream of paying prices like the ones on these old bills!” 


O you remember things you 

bought, say, ten years ago— 
how inferior they were to today’s 
goods in looks, in the service they 
gave? But do you remember, too, 
how much more those articles cost 
then? 


Since 1929, the average price of 
an electric refrigerator has come 
down from $310 to $175, an elec- 
tric washer from $112 to $72; a 100- 
watt lamp from 35 to 15 cents. 
And hundreds of other manufac- 
tured articles today perform better 
and cost less to operate than the 
older models. 


Why? Because during these ten 
years American industry has im- 
proved its products, learned to 
make them less expensive so that 


_more people can own them. That 


is why the American worker’s real 
wage—his ability to buy the things 
he wants—is higher today. than in 
1929. Each reduction in the cost of 
the products he buys is, in effect, a 
‘raise’ for every purchaser. 


General Electric scientists and 
engineers, by finding new ways for 
electricity to serve the needs of 
industry, are helping to provide us 
with still MORE GOODS FOR 
MORE PEOPLE AT LESS COST. 


G-E research and engineering have saved the public from ten to one hundred dollars 
for every dollar they have earned for General Electric 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 


90-129D1 
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For those who appreciate the advantages of keeping an up-to-date record 
of personal affairs, stocks bought and sold, bonds, income from all sources, 
income deductions for tax purposes, etc., etc., “My Finances” with its ruled 
forms for each purpose and its handy index tabs has been specially devised. 


Size 6% x 9 inches. 75 ruled forms. 


21 West Street 
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New York 


IF hat’s 
in books 


Wuat WILL HaprpeN AND WHAT 
TO Do WHEN War Cogs. By Elmer 
C. Walzer, C. Norman Stabler, Jack 
Foster, W. W. Chaplin, and Malcolm 
Logan. Edited by Larry Nixon. The 
Greystone Press. 302 pp. $2.25. 
No book could be more timely than 
this study by five newspapermen on 
every phase of war time conditions. 
Though dealing with highly dramatic 
material, the book avoids sensational- 
ism; it decries false hero worship and 
flag waving patriotism, but presents 
a cold-blooded factual analysis of all 
the economic and social changes 
which may occur during a war, the 
greatest criminal folly. Of special in- 
terest to the investor is the contribu- 
tion of Elmer C. Walzer (Financial 
Editor of the United Press Associa- 
tion) who in his customary keen 
analytical style discusses the fate of 
one’s property: cash, stocks, bonds, 
insurance, mortgages—under special 
consideration of the unavoidable in- 
flationary effects of a costly war. The 


‘changes that will come to business 


management, the individual job, liv- 
ing conditions, as well as the threats 
to personal safety and our present 
form of government are examined by 
the other authors. This cold recital 
of facts should be studied by as many 
readers as possible, as it offers one 
of the strongest arguments for the 
maintenance of international peace. 
Europe please copy! 
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Do You Want To BECOME A 
BANKER? By Wilbur F. Crook. 
Published by Frederick A. Stokes 
Company. 192 pp. $1.50. The au- 
thor—a vice-president of the Chemi- 
cal Bank & Trust Company, New 
York—in this book offers a guide to 
those interested in banking as a 
career. It is not a textbook, though 
dealing in detail with the organization 
of banks and the internal functions of 
the most important departments. 


Throughout the study emphasis is 
(Please turn to page 27) 
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q The current situation analyzed 


from the standpoint of the investor. 


Ultimate Effects 
Europes New Crisis 


HETHER, at the time this ar- 

ticle is published, war will have 
eventuated over Danzig, or Central 
Europe, or, to the contrary, a settle- 
ment will have 
been effected, I 
cannot say. 
While encour- 
aged by British 
opinion to the 
effect that war 
will not come 
under any cir- 
cumstances, I 
feel that the 
average Ameri- 
can_ observer, 
including m y- 
self, is too unacquainted with the in- 
tricacies and secrets of foreign power 
politics to adopt other than a “wait 
and attitude. 


—Finfoto 
Charles J. Collins 


Two Alternatives 


On two subjects, one collateral to 
the outbreak of war, the other to a 
peaceful composition, somewhat more 
certainty of thinking seems possible, 
however. If war comes, for illus- 
tration, I believe (1) that it will find 
this country, economically speaking, 
in a better position to readjust itself 
to the initial adverse shock than was 
the case in 1914; (2) that the United 
States will be in it on the side of the 
democracies within less than eighteen 
months of hostilities; (3) that, after 
possible initial reverses, the democra- 
cies will gain a military victory over 
the Axis powers; (4) that the in- 
creased debt structure arising out of 
the war will touch off a serious price 
inflation—if the world, as an after- 
math, escapes totalitarian forms of 
states among all peoples. 

From the more immediate stand- 
point, the first effects of the outbreak 
of war would be disturbing to busi- 


By Charles J. Collins 


ness, to interest rates, and to the 
stock market, even if not to the de- 
gree witnessed in 1914 when our 
small gold reserves, our debtor na- 
tion position, and the suddenness of 
the conflict all worked toward an in- 
tensification of the shock. After one 
to several months of business decline 
an advancing trend should be wit- 
nessed as war orders, either directly 
or through neutrals, were received for 
our goods, and as our export markets 
also increased because of the inability 
of the warring nations to continue full 
production activities. | Commodity 
prices would likewise advance, begin- 
ning with raw materials and then ex- 
tending to other classifications. In- 
terest rates, under war, would tend to 
advance, thus leading to a downward 
tendency in the prices of long term 
high grade bonds. Among the in- 
dustries in this country that would 
derive the greatest stimulus from war 
are those building or manufacturing 
airplanes, ships, tractors, trucks, ma- 
chinery, armaments, and chemicals ; 
the extractors of non-ferrous metals, 
such as aluminum, copper, lead, 
nickel and zinc; the petroleum group ; 
the steels; and, indirectly because of 
agricultural prosperity based upon in- 
creased exports of certain farm com- 
modities, the mail order and agricul- 
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tural equipment companies. To what 
extent new tax legislation would in- 
terfere with the earnings of the com- 
panies in these industries could only 
be determined as the legislation de- 
veloped. 

But if war is avoided there is some 
reason to feel that the ensuing settle- 
ment will have more solidity and en- 
durance than was true of the Sep- 
tember, 1938, crisis. At Munich 
Hitler found the democracies unpre- 
pared and his hidden cards won the 
day because no one was willing to 
force a showdown. In the current in- 
stance Hitler’s antagonists are pre- 
pared, and from all appearances, as 
recently pointed out by an editorial 
writer, “are determined to ‘call’ the 
next bet that he makes.” Any settle- 
ment now, if arrived at fairly and by 
peaceful negotiation rather than ac- 
cepted at the point of Hitler’s sword, 
would thus suggest that Hitler had 
weighed in the balance his chances of 
winning a war and found them want- 


ing. 
Settlement Ahead P 


With such a _ settlement—that is, 
one that demonstrates that Hitler 
does not wish to fight—the fear of 
war that has been hanging immedi- 
ately over the American picture for 
the past two years will have been 
largely removed. Under these circum- 
stances securities, particularly those 
of the more speculative category, in- 
cluding common stocks, should with 
but few exceptions register some price 
recovery. War issues might prove 
the exception, but unless the settle- 
ment were broad enough to incor- 
porate disarmament, the war material 
companies would probably continue 
to benefit from continuing rearma- 
ment among the democracies. 

Of more importance than the 
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Foster, W. W. Chaplin, and Malcolm 
Logan.’ Edited by Larry Nixon. The 
Greystone Press. 302 pp. $2.25. 
No book could be more timely than 
this study by five newspapermen on 
every phase of war time conditions. 
Though dealing with highly dramatic 
material, the book avoids sensational- 
ism; it decries false hero worship and 
flag waving patriotism, but presents 
a cold-blooded factual analysis of all 
the economic and social changes 
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greatest criminal folly. Of special in- 
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tion of Elmer C. Walzer (Financial 
Editor of the United Press Associa- 
tion) who in his customary keen 
analytical style discusses the fate of 
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management, the individual job, liv- 
ing conditions, as well as the threats 
to personal safety and our present 
form of government are examined by 
the other authors. This cold recital 
of facts should be studied by as many 
readers as possible, as it offers one 
of the strongest arguments for the 
maintenance of international peace. 
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Do You Want TO BECOME A 
BANKER? By Wilbur F. Crook. 


Published by Frederick A. Stokes 
Company. 192 pp. $1.50. The au- 
thor—a vice-president of the Chemi- 
cal Bank & Trust Company, New 
York—in this book offers a guide to 
those interested in banking as a 
career. It is not a textbook, though 
dealing in detail with the organization 
of banks and the internal functions of 
the most important departments. 


Throughout the study emphasis is 
(Please turn to page 27) 
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q The current situation analyzed 
from the standpoint of the investor. 


Ultimate 


Europes New Crisis 


HETHER, at the time this ar- 

ticle is published, war will have 
eventuated over Danzig, or Central 
Europe, or, to the contrary, ‘a settle- 
ment will have 
been effected, I 
cannot Say. 
While encour- 
aged by British 
opinion to the 
effect that war 
will not come 
under any cir- 
cumstances, I 
feel that the 
average Ameri- 
can_ observer, 
including m y- 
elf, is too unacquainted with the in- 
tricacies and secrets of foreign power 
politics to adopt other than a “wait 
and see” attitude. 


—Finfoto 
Charles J. Collins 


Two Alternatives 


On two subjects, one collateral to 
the outbreak of war, the other to a 
peaceful composition, somewhat more 
certainty of thinking seems possible, 
however. If war comes, for illus- 
tration, I believe (1) that it will find 
this country, economically speaking, 
in a better position to readjust itself 
to the initial adverse shock than was 
the case in 1914; (2) that the United 
States will be in it on the side of the 
democracies within less than eighteen 
months of hostilities; (3) that, after 
possible initial reverses, the democra- 
cies will gain a military victory over 
the Axis powers; (4) that the in- 
creased debt structure arising out of 
the war will touch off a serious price 
inflation—if the world, as an after- 
math, escapes totalitarian forms of 
states among all peoples. 

From the more immediate stand- 
point, the first effects of the outbreak 
of war would be disturbing to busi- 


By Charles J. Collins 


ness, to interest rates, and to the 
stock market, even if not to the de- 
gree witnessed in 1914 when our 
small gold reserves, our debtor na- 
tion position, and the suddenness of 
the conflict all worked toward an in- 
tensification of the shock. After one 
to several months of business decline 
an advancing trend should be wit- 
nessed as war orders, either directly 
or through neutrals, were received for 
our goods, and as our export markets 
also increased because of the inability 
of the warring nations to continue full 
production activities. | Commodity 
prices would likewise advance, begin- 
ning with raw materials and then ex- 
tending to other classifications. In- 
terest rates, under war, would tend to 
advance, thus leading to a downward 
tendency in the prices of long term 
high grade bonds. Among the in- 
dustries in this country that would 
derive the greatest stimulus from war 
are those building or manufacturing 
airplanes, ships, tractors, trucks, ma- 
chinery, armaments, and chemicals ; 
the extractors of non-ferrous metals, 
such as aluminum, copper, lead, 
nickel and zinc; the petroleum group ; 
the steels; and, indirectly because of 
agricultural prosperity based upon in- 
creased exports of certain farm com- 
modities, the mail order and agricul- 
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tural equipment companies. To what 
extent new tax legislation would in- 
terfere with the earnings of the com- 
panies in these industries could only 
be determined as the legislation de- 
veloped. 

But if war is avoided there is some 
reason to feel that the ensuing settle- 
ment will have more solidity and en- 
durance than was true of the Sep- 
tember, 1938, crisis. At Munich 
Hitler found the democracies unpre- 
pared and his hidden cards won the 
day because no one was willing to 
force a showdown. In the current in- 
stance Hitler’s antagonists are pre- 
pared, and from all appearances, as 
recently pointed out by an editorial 
writer, “are determined to ‘call’ the 
next bet that he makes.’’ Any settle- 
ment now, if arrived at fairly and by 
peaceful negotiation rather than ac- 
cepted at the point of Hitler’s sword, 
would thus suggest that Hitler had 
weighed in the balance his chances of 
winning a war and found them want- 


ing. 
Settlement Ahead ? 


With such a settlement—that is, 
one that demonstrates that Hitler 
does not wish to fight—the fear of 
war that has been hanging immedi- 
ately over the American picture for 
the past two years will have been 
largely removed. Under these circum- 
stances securities, particularly those 
of the more speculative category, in- 
cluding common stocks, should with 
but few exceptions register some price 
recovery. War issues might prove 


the exception, but unless the settle- 
ment were broad enough to incor- 
porate disarmament, the war material 
companies would probably continue 
to benefit from continuing rearma- 
ment among the democracies. 
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natural price rebound deriving from 
the lifting of an immediate foreign 
crisis, would be the full release of the 
American investor’s attention, be- 
cause of a more enduring European 
settlement, to purely domestic affairs. 
In this examination it would be 
found, as pointed out in an earlier 
article, that the nation has been going 
ahead physically, even though it may 
have been in a major decline mentally. 
This applies both in the field of busi- 
ness and in the political arena. 

From the business approach the 


moderate decline over the first five 
months of the year has given way to 
renewal of the past year’s recovery 
movement. This improvement, which 
is of a consumption-goods nature and 
lacks support of a broad revival in 
capital-goods’ activity, promises to 
carry into the fourth quarter and 
could extend over into the early 
months of 1940. Factors of current 
strength are a mild depletion in in- 
ventories based upon lowered manu- 
facturing schedules of the first half 
in combination with well-maintained 


public spending. Productive activity 
must advance, not only to restock dis- 
tributors’ shelves but to come more in 
line with the current rate of con- 
sumption, which promises to carry 
throughout the year. The ability of 
the Federal Reserve Board’s index 
of industrial production to climb from 
92 in May to 102 in July—a recovery 
in two months of almost all that was 
lost over the preceding five months— 
points the underlying strength of the 
situation. 
(Please turn to page 26) 


New Group 
tor the Bond Buyer 


LTHOUGH the generally softer 

tone noted in the bond mar- 
ket in recent weeks has opened up a 
few more opportunities for improving 
bond yields, the investor is still faced 
with a serious problem in attempting. 
to secure returns of better than 4 per 
cent without going too far down the 
investment scale. To help meet this 
situation, the following four issues 
are presented. From a quality point 
of view, they range from upper to 
lower medium grade and can be 
considered for additions to lists 
where it is not necessary to adhere 
to ultra conservative investment poli- 
cies. From the viewpoint of yield, 
the average return to maturity is 4.6 
per cent. 


Chicago & Western Indiana 4s, 
1952: Despite the unimpressive 
credit position of some of the guaran- 
tor roads, these bonds are regarded as 
of good investment caliber because of 
the essential nature of the underlying 
properties, all of which are important 
in moving traffic into and through 
Chicago. The bonds are a first lien 
on practically all of these assets, sub- 
ject only to the first and refunding 
claim on the “clearing yard” and 
other less important properties. The 
terminal division is leased for 999 
years to the Chicago & Eastern 
Illinois; Chicago, Indianapolis & 
Louisville; Grand Trunk Western; 
Chicago & Erie and Wabash. The 
Belt division is controlled by and op- 
erated in the interests of 13 roads 


including the above, the “Burlington,” 
the Chesapeake & Ohio and the Penn- 
sylvania. (Recent price, 89; not call- 
able. ) 


Revere Copper & Brass 4%s, 
1956: These medium grade obliga- 
tions, outstanding in the amount of 


$8.3 million, are protected by a first. 


lien on physical property having a net 
balance sheet valuation of $17.2 mil- 
lion. The plants of this important 
copper fabricator are strategically lo- 
cated throughout the East and Mid- 
West and turn out a widely diversi- 
fied line of products for the building, 
automotive and electrical equipment 
fields. Although the nature of the 
business has made for wide swings in 
fixed charge coverage, it is interest- 
ing to note that the implied threat to 
service on these obligations is far less 
real than a superficial examination of 
fixed charge coverage would indicate. 
The reason for this stems out of 
the fact that non-cash depreciation 
charges are more than three times the 
total interest requirements on the 
bonds. (Recent price, 99; callable at 
102%.) 


Birmingham Electric 1st & ref. 
414s, 1968: Reflecting the steady 
growth of the serviced territory as 
well as the benefits derived from pro- 
motional rate schedules and aggres- 
sive merchandising of appliances, 
gross and net revenues of this dis- 
tributing company have shown en- 
couraging recovery from the 1933 


lows when fixed charge coverage de- 
clined to 1.13 times. Although a rate 
reduction recently ordered will have 
an initial restrictive effect upon earn- 
ings, the fact that past reductions 
have stimulated a wider use of elec- 
tricity, and the further possibility of 
some concession in sale price by the 
Alabama Power Company, are off- 
setting factors. Some additional en- 
couragement can be derived from the 
enactment of the Booth Bill prevent- 
ing duplication of facilities and also 
from the recent turn of events with 
respect to the TVA. Company is part 
of the Electric Bond & Share system. 
(Recent price, 92; callable at 101.) 


Pennsylvania Power & Light 
1974: The demonstrated 
earning power of this company war- 
rants a medium grade rating for these 
debentures. Approximately 92 per 
cent of total revenues is derived from 
the sale of electricity in more than 
700 communities in Pennsylvania. 
Despite the fact that industrial sales 
contribute 35 per cent of electric 
gross, revenues have been compara- 
tively stable over the past ten years. 
Although some questions are posed 
with respect to the impending Public 
Utility Commission findings concern- 
ing the company’s rate base, the wide 
coverage of requirements currently 


being shown and the important bene- © 


fits to be derived from the refinancing 
program suggest no threat to service 
on the bonds. (Recent price, 104; 
callable at 107.) 
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Which Companies Are Likely 
Suffer War? 


The answer to this question is necessarily shot through with 
theory. But all circumstances considered, units in the append- 
ed tabulation appear to occupy relatively vulnerable positions. 


[* YOU let your eyes sweep the 
heavens on one of these clear 
summer nights, your gaze will fall 
upon a copper-colored “star” blazing 
in the southeastern sky. It is Mars 
—planetary symbol of war. Perhaps 
you have seen it before, then again 


maybe you haven’t. But of this you ~ |% 


can be sure: it will be a long time 
before Mars will be so brilliant again. 
For astronomers will tell you that it is 
now nearer the earth than it has been 
in some fifteen years and that fifteen 
years more must pass before it will 
give a repeat performance. 

Now pick up a newspaper. Date- 
lines: London, Paris, Rome, Berlin. 
Headlines: Armament, polemics, de- 
mands, national honor. Millions are 
under arms and frontiers bristle with 
bayonets. It is almost as if man 
were trying to match the spectacle in 
the heavens by bringing the God of 
War closer than he has been in many 
years to every man, woman and child 
on this planet. 


Burning Question 


Meanwhile, in New York, as words 
leap the Atlantic by radio and pour 
across by cable, the stock ticker chat- 
ters a rhythmically alternating story: 
Hitler will moderate demands, stocks 


By Thomas A. Falco 


—Russell, Los Angeles Times 


Public Enmity No. 1 


go up; Hitler will press demands, 
stocks go down. And in boardrooms 
throughout the nation, brokers, busi- 
ness men and traders talk seriously 
of Munich,. Berchtesgaden, the Axis, 
Chamberlain, and “What will the 
market do if war breaks out?” 
_ That question has two definite as- 
pects: War with the United States as 
a belligerent; war with the United 
States as a neutral. 

In the first event, business would 


eventually boom under the stimulus 
of a war economy. But considering 
the many restricting measures enacted 
by Congress in recent years, profits 
would hardly run wild. War for the 
United States would automatically set 
into motion the greatest and most 
rigid conscription of men, money and 
materials ever witnessed in this coun- 
try. Under such circumstances, it is 
highly improbable that the “war 
babies” would have very much rea- 
son to rocket as they did in World 
War years. 


Beneficiaries P 


As for a conflict in which the 


United States would not be involved, 
in this case a number of industries 
would have the present neutrality 
legislation to contend with. This for- 
bids traffic in “arms, ammunition and 
implements of war” to belligerent na- 
tions—the last term, “implements of 
war”, being subject to broad inter- 
pretation by the President. Previous 
to May 1, 1939, a warring nation 
could purchase any of the prohibited 
items provided it assumed the risk of 
transportation. This was known as 
the “cash-and-carry” clause. But on 
May 1, last, this provision automat- 
ically expired and was not renewed. 


War Clouds Are “Earnings Clouds” for These Companies 


*Proportion 
of Foreign 
COMPANY: Sales 
Addressograph-Multigraph ... 25% 
American Radiator ........... 25 
Burroughs Adding Machine... 35 
Colgate-Palmolive-Peet ...... 25 
Columbia Pictures ............ 30 
Corn Products Refining....... E50 
Gillette Safety Razor......... 65 


*Proportion 
of Foreign 
COMPANY: Sales 
Int’] Business Machines....... 25% 
30 
National Cash Register....... E25 
Paramount Pictures .......... 35 
35 
Radio-Keith-Orpheum ....... 25 


*Proportion 
of Foreign 
COMPANY : Sales 
Remington Rand ............. 30% 
Royal Typewriter ............ 30 
Smith & Corona.............. 30 
Twentieth Century-Fox ...... 35 
Underwood Elliott Fisher..... 35 
35 


*Approximate. E—Estimated. }+Represents estimated proportion of foreign to total net income. 
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As the Act now stands, therefore, 
conflagration abroad would clamp 
down a mandatory arms embargo 
against every belligerent — whether 
England, France, Italy or Germany. 
In this connection, much has been 
said respecting status of the Neu- 
trality Act if a major war were to 
break out. The President has al- 
ready gone on record to the effect that 
he will call a special session of Con- 
gress to enact changes. Leaving 
aside controversial opinion on the 
subject, this much seems clear: It 
is practically inconceivable that, in 
the event of a European war, the 
United States will not extend more 
than mere moral support to the 
Democratic bloc, where our greatest 
trade interests lie.- In other words, 
at least some modification of the cur- 
rent arms embargo would not be sur- 
prising—with favorable implications 
for American industry. , 
But in the circumstances of war— 
whether the United States is or is 
not a principal and whether the Neu- 


Wake Up, Stock 


O matter how relentlessly brok- 
erage houses may prune their 
operating costs, it is obvious that only 
_the exceptional organization can stay 
in the black with trading volume on 
the New York Stock Exchange aver- 
aging less than fifteen million shares 
a month, as it has done since May. 
It is accordingly not surprising to 
note that once again a movement is 
afoot to raise commission rates in an 
effort to secure an income somewhere 
within striking distance of the neces- 
sary outgo. But proponents of this 
scheme appear to have overlooked one 
of the most elementary tenets of 
economics: namely, that a price in- 
crease lessens the demand for any 
product where that demand, as in the 
present case, is an elastic quantity. 
The fact that stock brokers are 
selling a service rather than a prod- 
uct does not make them immune to 
this law. Those who are prone to 
dismiss economics as an armchair 
science of purely theoretical im- 
portance should pause to consider the 
implications of the data shown in the 


chart above, which indicates the aver-. 


age level of monthly trading volume 
on the Big Board in the four months’ 


trality Act is or is not modified— 
indications are that certain companies 
would find earning potentialities im- 
portantly reduced. Units in this 
category would be those typified by 
either one or more of the following: 
(1) large proportions of foreign to 
total sales; (2) possession of sub- 
stantial amounts of foreign exchange 
in relation to assets; (3) ownership 
of sizeable investments in plants over- 
seas; and (4) products and/or plant 
facilities which, by their nature, would 
probably bar participation in benefits 
incident to military and naval contract 
awards. 

A number—but manifestly not all 
—of the more prominent companies 
whose profit possibilities lie in the 
shadow of imminent conflict are enu- 
merated below. Because of lack of 
complete information, it is practically 
impossible to present figures on the 
respective proportions of net to total 
incomes derived from abroad. How- 
ever, this much can be said on the 
matter: On the basis of what data are 


AVERAGE MONTHLY TRADING VOLOME, N.Y.S.E. 


COMMISSION 
RATES REVISED 
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periods before and after the increase 
of about 11 per cent in commission 
rates which went into effect at the 
beginning of last year. From Septem- 
ber through December of 1937, turn- 
over averaged 35.7 million shares a 
month ; in the subsequent four months 
it shrank 45 per cent to the level of 
19.7 million shares, more than wip- 
ing out the beneficial effect on broker 
income of the larger charges per 
transaction. 

True, the course of share prices 
during these two periods was such as 
to indicate that some diminution of 
trading volume would probably have 
taken place regardless of commission 
levels, but it seems highly illogical 
to assume that the shrinkage would 


available, this ratio almost invariably 
runs higher than would be indicated 
by the sales percentages carried in the 
accompanying tabulation. This is 
particularly true of the motion picture 
companies and, to a lesser degree, of 
the office equipment industry. 

In discussions of this kind, it is 
well to remember that investment, 
like economics, is not an exact sci- 
ence. It lacks, for example, the ac- 
curacy of chemistry, the definitiveness 
of physics or the precision of mathe- 
matics. Hence, conclusions in these 
fields are usually weighted with con- 
siderable theory. The current in- 
stance is a case in point. 

Outbreak of a European war, for 
example, would probably not mean 
immediate sales losses of the propor- 
tions implied by the table. Generally, 
a significant slice of our export busi- 
ness is accounted for by countries 
that would almost certainly remain 
neutral, particularly those south of 
the Rio Grande. Coincident with in- 

(Please turn to page 26) 


Brokers! 


have been so striking had rates re- 
mained the same. And even eliminat- 
ing October, 1937, as a month of ab- 
normally large turnover, it is never- 
theless true that in only two months 
since the beginning of 1938 has trad- 
ing equaled the levels attained in 
September, November or December, 
1937. 

Not only would an increase in com- 
mission rates on the New York Stock 
Exchange tend to dry up speculative 
activity, but it would drive a sub- 
stantial portion of the remaining 
business elsewhere. Many issues 
listed on the Big Board enjoy trad- 
ing privileges on one or more of the 
small local exchanges scattered 
throughout the country, and compe- 
tition from these sources is quite keen 
enough without giving investors an 
added incentive to patronize them. 
Trading in the New York market has 
become increasingly professional in 
character in recent months; if com- 
mission rates are advanced the mem- 
bers of the New York Stock Ex- 
change will shortly find themselves 
emulating the mythical island whose 
inhabitants made their livings by tak- 
ing in each others’ washing. 
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The Tire Companies 
Face Good 


NDICATIONS are that the tire 

industry will chalk up 1939 as a 
very satisfactory year for replacement 
sales—the backbone of the business 
—and a better year than 1938 for the 
less profitable original equipment 
business. Replacement sales during 
the first half of the current year came 
to 17.5 million casings, which with a 
conservative estimate of 15 million for 
the second half would make a total of 
32.5 million casings for the entire year 
as compared with total sales of 30.3 
million casings in 1938. Original 
equipment sales, on the other hand, 
make a more impressive comparison. 
Against a full year total of only 11.5 
million casings in 1938, during the 
first six months of the current year 
9.2 million casings were sold to auto- 
mobile manufacturers. And accord- 
ing to even the lowest estimates they 
will require some 6 million more this 
year, making a total of 15.2 million 
casings for the twelve months. Ex- 
ports in 1939 are approximating last 
year’s rate of slightly over 1 million 
casings. Thus total 1938 sales of 42.9 
million casings compare with a pros- 
pective total for 1939 of around 48.8 
million, a gain of about 13.5 per cent. 


Lower Volume? 


These estimates point to a lower 
volume during the second half of the 
current year (as compared with the 
preceding six months), which of 
course will be reflected in a corres- 
ponding decline in net for that period, 
but the entire year 1939 appears des- 
tined to make a highly favorable 
showing with regard to volume and 
net profits. For almost a year the 
price for raw rubber has been ex- 
traordinarily stable around 16 cents a 
pound. Continuance of this stability 
for the balance of the year would 
completely eliminate the necessity of 
inventory adjustments, which so often 
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Sales volume will 
top 1938 by about 
13 per cent. Just as 
important, earn- 


ings are not likely 
to suffer this year 


from inventory 
write-downs. 


in the past have caused drastic losses, 
sometimes wiping out all operating 
profits. To a large extent the im- 
proved price structure must be at- 
tributed to the International Rubber 
Regulating Committee, which has 
been in operation since mid-1934 and 
included the countries responsible for 
about 95 per cent of the world’s raw 
rubber production. The agreement 
runs to 1943 but is likely to be fur- 
ther extended because of its bene- 
ficial results for the entire industry. 
Although this committee has not been 
able completely to avoid temporary 
unbalanced situations in the raw rub- 
ber market and ensuing price changes, 
in the aggregate the present price 
structure must be considered as high- 
ly favorable, especially if compared 
with the frequently chaotic conditions 
before the inauguration of the com- 
mittee. 

Last February the industry raised 
tire prices by 2% per cent, but later 


on several special sales eliminated 
much of the benefit of that general 
advance. One of those sales took place 
during the ten days prior to July 4 
and involved dealers’ discounts from 
7 to 10 per cent on 3rd and 4th line 
casings. Another sale was held from 
July 20 to July 29, with discounts of 
7% per cent on second line casings. 
A similar sale is announced for the 
week before Labor Day. What ulti- 
mate effect the innovation of such spe- 
cial sales will have on earnings, can- 
not be gauged accurately at the pres- 
ent time. Obviously they stimulate 
volume but also result in a lower unit 
gross and net. 

It seems that the special tire sales 
for 1939 have taken the place of 
former price wars, from which the 
industry has been singularly free dur- 
ing the recent past. The knowledge 
that no one really gains by the 
pernicious practices of cutting prices 
below cost, has created an atmosphere 
in the industry where each manufac- 
turer is apparently satisfied with his 
fair share of the available business. 


Tire Costs 


The trend of renewal tires sold per 
registered car—the most profitable 
branch of the tire business—has been 
downward since the early ‘twenties. 
In 1922 the ratio was 2.33 tires per 
car each year, but by 1937 it had 
dropped to 1.01 tires; the figure for 
1938 was 1.03. The progressive per- 
fection in tire manufacture has acted 
as a penalty for the producers, in- 
creasing the life of the tires and there- 
by curtailing replacement business. 
Last year average tire mileage in- 
creased 614 per cent; during the last 
decade it has gained a total of 76 per 
cent. Annual tire cost was reduced 


from an average of $60 per car some 
12 years ago to a low of $26 last year. 
And the competitive position together 
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with the relentless advance of re- 
search will continue to make tires 
even better than those produced to- 
day. The loss on account of longer 
life tires, however, will be offset part- 
ly by the secular increase in the num- 
ber of cars registered, but more im- 
portantly by the exploitation of new 
fields and uses for rubber. 
Important among new develop- 
ments in the rubber field is the prog- 
ress made in placing the 40 million 


War and 


HE 1914 World War galvanized 

American business to a mass pro- 
duction basis. At that time few manu- 
facturing plants were using electricity 
to any great extent. The utilities 
themselves were in the infancy stage 
and were not prepared to take care 
of the abnormal increase in demand 
for service. And when America en- 
tered the war in 1917 and, in effect, 
commandeered basic supplies, the 
utilities found themselves unable to 
increase their capacity in line with 
the rising demand. The shortage was 
acute, both for electric and natural 
gas utilities. Money was hard to bor- 
row and it was difficult to issue new 
high grade bonds even at 8 per cent. 
While they afford little comparison 
with present statistics, the following 
table of earnings of utilities serving 
two highly industrialized districts, 
Pittsburgh and Detroit, will illustrate 
operating conditions at that time: 


1914 1918 
(000,000 
omitted) Gain 
Gross revenues: 
Duquesne Light..$48 $9.5 + 98% 
Detroit Edison.... 6.5 138 +112 
Net income: 
Duquesne Light.. 1.6 20 + 28 
Detroit Edison.... 1.4 24 +71 


Thus, the gain in net income for 
these companies was not at all ‘com- 
mensurate with the increase in rev- 
enues. Nevertheless the electric utili- 
ties fared much better than manu- 
factured gas companies. Look at the 
record of Brooklyn Union Gas. Its 
revenues increased from $10.7 mil- 
lion in 1914 to $13 million in 1918, 
or 21 per cent; but net income 
dropped from $1.3 million to $200,- 
000, or nearly 85 per cent. This, of 
course, was due largely to increased 
operating costs, particularly for coal. 


steel wheels on American farms on 
rubber. Already, 60 per cent of all 
new tractors are rubber-shod where- 
as in 1935 the percentage was only 
14. Other farm implements in in- 
creasing numbers are being equipped 
with rubber wheels. Another outlet 
is offered by the automobile industry 
itself which uses more and more rub- 
ber in each car for cushioning effects, 
silencing, engine suspension, etc. 
Today the average car contains about 


200 different parts made of rubber 
weighing some 50 pounds, not includ- 
ing tires and tubes. 

The manufacture of miscellaneous 
rubber goods has shown remarkable 
progress during recent years as a re- 
sult of intensive laboratory work, for 
which the industry as a whole spent 
some $10 million last year alone. 
Among the leading companies, Good- 
rich and U. S. Rubber have so far 

(Please turn to page 27) 


the Public Utilities 


Utility earnings should 
be favorably affected 
by war-quickened in- 
dustrial demand. 
Power shortage possi- 
ble. Natural gas utili- 
ties are among the 
best situated. 


But in the event of another such 
experience, the average electric utility 
is likely to be more favorably affected. 
A power shortage might well develop 
again, especially in the industrial cen- 
ters of the Middle West and along 
the Eastern Seaboard, as manufactur- 
ing processes are now widely electri- 
fied. The rise in coal costs would 
probably not be nearly as serious as 
in 1914-1918, and its effect on profits 
should be less pronounced, since 
present power production methods 
are much more efficient. Full utiliza- 
tion of capacity by shuttling off peak 
power between systems in different 
time zones would probably be re- 
sorted to up to the point of practical 
transmission distance. The present 
trend toward cooperation between 
government and private utility power 
facilities would almost necessarily be 
accelerated. Government cooperation 
would be especially beneficial to 
American Power & Light and Com- 
monwealth & Southern. 

Hydro-electric systems would ap- 
pear to be strongly situated to enjoy 
the increased demand with the least 
increase in costs. Companies of this 
type include International Hydro- 


Electric, Niagara Hudson Power, 
North American and American Pow- 
er & Light. 

The foremost systems serving the 
industrial centers include American 
Water Works & Electric, American 
Gas & Electric, Standard Gas & Elec- 
tric, Public Service of New Jersey 
(all mostly steam-electric), Niagara 
Hudson Power, North American and 
Commonwealth & Southern. 

Utilities that would seem to be the 
outstanding beneficiary of war-infla- 
tion include those which are heavily 
interested in the oil and natural gas 
industry. In this group are found 
Cities Service and its subsidiary Ar- 
kansas Natural Gas, Electric Power 
& Light and its subsidiary United 
Gas Corporation, Columbia Gas & 
Electric, Lone Star Gas, El Paso 
Natural Gas, Pacific Lighting, and 
Northern Natural Gas. The last- 
named company is controlled jointly 
by North American Company, Lone 
Star Gas and United Light & Power. 
(The latter company, which controls 
American Light & Traction, would 
also benefit from increased demand 
for coke at higher prices, as would 
also Eastern Gas & Fuel.) In con- 
nection with Columbia Gas & Elec- 
tric, it is interesting to note that its 
subsidiary, Cincinnati Gas & Elec- 
tric, has an arrangement with the city 
providing for adjustment of rates of 
both gas and electricity to conform 
with operating costs. In the event 
of a rise in costs of over some $200,- 
000 a year, Columbia Gas & Electric 
would be in a position to invoke this 
“inflation hedge.” 

Irrespective of war, the public 
utility industry is still growing at a 
lusty rate that promises better earn- 
ings ahead. 
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Industrial Bright Spot 


URING these days of alternat- 

ing crises abroad—punctuated 
by heat and humidity at home—busi- 
ness men can turn to at least one re- 
freshing aspect of the current eco- 
nomic picture: the inventory situa- 
tion. 

According to the indexes compiled 
by the National Industrial Confer- 
ence Board, physical volume of 
stocks in manufacturers’ hands con- 
tinued their downward swing in 
June. Compared with a year ago, in- 
ventories of raw materials were cut 
16.7 per cent; semi-finished goods, 
7.3 per cent and finished goods, 3.5 
per cent. In so far as the first group 
is concerned—raw material inven- 
tories—this declined for the third 
consecutive month to a new low point 
for the six-year period covered by the 
index. 

At the same time, it is interesting 
to note, reports from a large number 
of industrial companies showed in- 
creases of 29 per cent in shipments, 
37 per cent in new orders and 15 per 
cent in unfilled order backlogs. 

Perhaps the most significant ob- 
servation in this connection is a com- 
parison of the inventory downtrend 
with business activity—this year and 
last—as measured by the Federal Re- 
serve Board’s index of industrial pro- 
duction. In June, 1938, the FRB’s 
adjusted index (1923-25 = 100) 
stood at 77; one year later, however, 


it was reported at 98—a gain of some 
27 per cent. Considering this ex- 
pansion, it would be perfectly normal 
to expect a substantial increase in 
producers’ stocks over the twelve- 
month. As it was, the reverse took 
place. 

Last month, industrial production 
again moved forward—this time to 
102, the best such figure since No- 
vember, 1938, when the comparative 
stood at 103. Notwithstanding, there 
has been little evidence of substantial 
forward buying, particularly of the 
“beat-the-price-rise” variety. This 
type of buying was last seen on a big 
scale in the summer of 1933, when 
fears of inflation sent purchasing 
agents scrambling to stock up on raw 
materials and semi-finished goods. 
Prices, however, failed to follow 
through and the episode ended in a 
business slump. 

It is notable that comprehensive 
commodity-price indexes are lower 
this year—a fact that might be calcu- 
lated to bring inventory writedowns 


Despite the fact that busi- 
ness has undergone sub- 
stantial expansion, inven- 
tories have extended their 
declines. 


at the end of 1939. Taking constituent 
commodity groups, however, it will 
be seen that losses have not ruled in 
every case. Biggest declines have 
been in two major divisions: farm 
products and food products. But 
other categories such as chemicals, 
fuels and metals are off only slightly 
and a few components, notably tex- 
tile products, are actually higher. 

The fact of the matter is that while 
commodity levels, in the aggregate, 
may be lower now than they were a 
year ago, repercussions will be as 
nothing compared to the writedowns 
—and consternation—occasioned by 
the big price slide late in 1937. In 
other words, the relatively modest and 
gradual nature of the price shrinkage 
this year has given the affected com- 
panies ample opportunity to make 
necessary operating adjustments. 
Thus losses, where they do occur, 
should be generally unimportant. 

Chief significance of the present in- 
ventory situation may well be that 
there is no apparent danger of neces- 
sitous liquidation—with its attendant 
depressing effects on prices, profits 
and business psychology. Instead, 
each day that passes with inventory 
trends moving in the current direc- 
tion, brings industry nearer the time 
when aggressive forward buying will 
be imperative. From this standpoint, 
therefore, business activity has a pow- 
erful stimulus yet in store. 
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and Opinions Listed Stocks 


Ratings are from THe FINANCIAL WoRLD 
Independent Appraisals of Listed Stocks. 
Refer to individual Stock Factographs for 
further vital information and statistical data. 


“Also FW” refers to the last previous 
item in the magazine. Opinions are. based 
on data regarded as reliable, but no re- 
sponsibility is assumed for their accuracy. 


AMONG THE BULLS AND BEARS 


Prices Are as of the Closing, Wednesday, August 23, 1939 


Allied Mills B 


Retention of shares in speculative 
lists is warranted by current and pros- 
pective earning power; approx. price, 
12 (paid 75 cents so far this year). 
While some quarters were estimating 
net approximating $1 per share for 
the June fiscal year, actual result was 
$1.37. This represented a big gain 
over the 64 cents a share reported in 
the previous fiscal twelvemonth and 
was largely accounted for by volume 
increases in the livestock feed and soy 
bean divisions plus more stable com- 
modity prices. During the 1938-39 
period, company experienced ex- 
panded demand for own liquor 
brands, but profits failed to keep 
pace because of price reductions. 
(Also FW, May 3.) 


American Agricultural C+ 


No need to disturb existing hold- 
ings of shares, at currently deflated 
levels of about 17 (paid 70 cents so 
far this year). While company ap- 
parently obtained its full share of 
business in the fiscal year ended June 
30, lower prices cut sharply into re- 
sults and net was reduced to $1.22 
per share, from $2.23 in the preced- 
ing fiscal twelvemonth. Outlook for 
the 1939-40 year, however, is mod- 
erately encouraging. This arises 
largely from the fact that aggregate 
farm income will probably show little 
change while prices should be some- 
what better. Strong treasury position 
justifies maintenance of dividends at 
the current indicated rate of $1.40 
per annum. 


Amer. Machine & Fdry. C+ 


Primary attraction of shares is for 
dividend income; approx. price, 11 
(ann. div., 80 cents; yield, 7.2%). 
Examination of company’s first half 
report reveals that the 30 per cent 
decline in year-to-year net has only 


temporary significance at best. Dur- 
ing the period, there was a non-re- 
curring charge of $161,900 (equal to 
15 cents a share) arising from reor- 
ganization of certain sales and manu- 
facturing activities, and loss incident 
to discontinuing producing operations 
of English subsidiary. If it were not 
for this non-recurring charge, first 
half net would have been about even 
with a year ago, when it was equiva- 
lent to 50 cents a share.” 


Armstrong Cork B 


Although liberally priced in rela- 
tion to current earnings, long term 
retention of shares is warranted ; ap- 
prox. price, 39 (paid and declared 
so far this year, 75 cents). Reflect- 
ing its dominant position in the hard- 


surface floor coverings industry, first 


half net of this company scored a big 
jump over the like 1938 period ($1.05 
per share, against 20 cents). In ad- 
dition to better economic conditions 
and continued gains in building ac- 
tivity, year-to-year increase was at- 
tributable to new business in glass 
containers and other items which did 
not figure in 1938 results. If present 
uptrend of company’s business con- 
tinues, a more liberal dividend policy 
should be seen. (Also FW, Apr. 19.) 


Budd (E. G.) Mfg., pfd. c 


Existing moderate holdings of 
shares, recently atoted at 35, may be 


Rating Changes 


Labscribers should revise ratings 
according to the following changes 
in order to bring their FINANCIAL 
Wor. A ppraisal ratings up to date. 


Brewing Corporation..... C toC+ 
Div. suggests improved earns. 

Johns-Manville .......... C to 
Restores div. on earns. gain 

C+ toB 
Beneficiary of better building 

volume 

Approaching div. basis , 

White (S. 8S.) Dental...... C toC+ 


Sales and earns. up 


retained, strictly as along term specu- 
lation. With gross railway business 
for 1939 estimated at $9 million, this 
division is enjoying the best year 
since its inception in 1934. Budd did 
relatively well in the first six months 
and managed to earn $4.62 on the 
preferred stock. An even better 
showing is expected for the final 
half. However, it is doubtful whether 
any payment will be made against 
preferred dividend arrears over the 
near term. Finances must first be 
strengthened and RFC loans paid off. 


Chicago Pneumatic Tool C 


Cyclical potentialities warrant re- 
tention of small existing holdings in 
speculative lists; recent price, 11. Al- 
though net was moderate, operations 
of Chicago Pneumatic traced an ex- 
pected pattern in the second quarter 
and black figures replaced the losses 
of a year ago. Chiefly a supplier of 
equipment for the heavy industries, 
company should receive a good vol- 
ume of business over subsequent 
months—particularly from the marine 
and aviation industries. Although 
first half net equalled 9 cents a share, 
some quarters are predicting 50 cents 
for the full year 1939. (Also FW, 


July 19.) 


Johns-Manville C+ 


Now around 65, stock is suitable 
for retention as a long term specula- 
tion (declared 75 cents so far this 
year). Recent resumption of divi- 
dends by this unit was a pleasant 
change from general disappointment 
over failure of building material earn- 
ings to keep pace with construction 
figures. In the first six months, 
Johns-Manville reported net equal to 
$1.11 per share, contrasted with a 
small loss in the like 1938 period. 
This, however, was well under the 
$3 per share shown in the first half 
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of 1937—despite the fact that build- 
ing activity is higher now than it was 
then. The chances favor improved 
comparisons over the remainder of 


1939. (Also FW, Mar. 15.) 


Kimberly-Clark B 


Operating record and speculative 
prospects warrant retention of stock, 
recently quoted at 27 (ann. div., $1; 
paid and declared 50 cents so far this 
year). In keeping with the rising 
trend of rotogravure and general 
magazine advertising so far this year, 
earnings of Kimberly-Clark have 
been running well ahead of year-ago 
levels. With a firm price structure 
prevailing for its chief products and 
with possibilities favoring a boost in 
quotations later in the year, 1939 
earnings should exceed the $2.65 
shown last year. Dividend payments 
should continue liberal. 


Lockheed Aircraft C+ 


Although representing one of the 
smaller units in an essentially specu- 
lative industry, shares are suitable for 
retention in well diversified lists; 
approx. price, 19 (N. Y. Curb). Re- 
flecting worldwide armament activity, 
first half sales and earnings of Lock- 
heed were the largest for any cor- 
responding period in company his- 
tory. Including $4.8 million award 
from the U. S. War Department, 
unfilled orders are currently around 
$30 million—most of which repre- 
sent contracts from the British Air 
Ministry. Since most of tooling ex- 
penses have already been written off, 
net in the final half will probably ex- 
ceed the 66 cents a share shown in 
the six months to June 30, last. (Also 
FW, Mar. 8.) 


Lorillard (P.) C+ 


At prevailing levels, around 23, 
stock has attraction for income pur- 
poses (ann. div., $1.20; yield, 5.2%). 
If trends affecting company’s busi- 


Closed 
Saturdays 


During the summer (until 
after Labor Day) the of- 
fices of THE FINAN- 
CIAL WORLD will be 
closed all day Saturday. 


—Louis GUENTHER, 
Publisher. 


ness continue as at present, the 
chances are that 1939 results will at 
least equal those of a year ago, when 
they were equivalent to $1.78 per 
share. This represented one of Loril- 
lard’s best earnings years and com- 
pared with peak net of $2.12 in 1931. 
Chief sustaining factor in company’s 
net this year has been steadily ris- 
ing sales of “Sensation” cigarettes. 
Intensive promotion on “Deities” and 
various cigar brands has also helped. 
(Also FW, Apr. 26.) 


N. Y. Air Brake C+ 


Stock, now around 35, is not on 
the statistical bargain counter but 
cyclical prospects justify retention 
(paid 50 cents so far this year). Thus 
far in 1939, July has been the banner 
production month for this company. 
August, it is understood, has also 
been running at a high level. Wheth- 
er or not fourth quarter operations 
will maintain the July-August rate, 
however, will depend upon the vol- 
ume of incoming orders. These have 
not been particularly impressive re- 
cently. But if carloadings trace their 
expected pattern this fall, satisfactory 
new business should be seen. (Also 
FW, July 12.) 


Penick & Ford C+ 


Present positions in shares may be 
maintained; recent price, 55 (indi- 
cated ann. rate, $3; yield, 5.4%). Al- 


though there is usually a noticeable 
drop in the third quarter, business 
of the corn refining industry has been 
showing a less-than-seasonal decline. 
Penick & Ford did unexpectedly well 
in the first half—despite somewhat 
lower profit margins. Granted a 
satisfactory third quarter and pro- 
vided seasonal influences exert their 
usual effect in the final three months, 
1939 earnings should about equal—or 
possibly exceed—those of the previ- 
ous year. (Also FW, Aug. 2.) 


Sears, Roebuck B+ 


Shares constitute an attractive me- 
dium for representation in a better- 
than-average merchandising group; 
recent price, 74 (ann. div., $3). In- 
teresting is the fact that the business 
of selling homes and building mate- 
rials is accounting for at least part of 
company’s splendid showing this 
year. Supported by a strong promo- 
tional campaign, sales of Sears’ “mod- 
ern homes” division have been trend- 
ing upward and prospects are that 
second half volume will bring the 
1939 total to the best levels since 
1920. However, costly features of 
earlier programs are being avoided 
so that current business is probably 
proving more profitable. (Also FW, 
July 26.) . 


Timken Roller Bearing B 


Recently quoted at 42, shares rank 
with the more attractive cyclical 
equities when normal markets pre- 
vail (paid and declared so far this 
year, $1). As illustrated by first 
half net equivalent to $1.42 per share 
(compared with 6 cents in the cor- 
responding 1938 period), company is 
displaying something more like nor- 
mal earning power this year. Aside 
from expanded automobile demand, 
the result reflects greater activity in 
general industry. Noteworthy is the 
fact that heavier railroad traffic this 
year has reopened an important mar- 


(Please turn to page 29) 
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A Shotgun 
Wedding 


The non-aggression pact between 
Germany and Russia is a shotgun 
wedding in diplomacy for it involves 
an alliance between two _ peoples 
whose forms of government and 
thoughts are as antagonistic toward 
each other as the two poles are apart. 
That fact alone is responsible for the 
shock it caused when it was so sur- 
prisingly announced. 

The strangest part of it is that 
Chamberlain and Daladier, astute dip- 
lomats as they are supposed to be, 
allowed themselves to fall into a trap 
so secretly planned by Stalin. Upon 
closer examination of the real reason 
for this unnatural alliance, it becomes 
plain enough why the Russian bear 
felt it to his advantage to line up with 
Germany instead of with the democ- 
racies. What happens to Central 
Europe and the Balkan countries is 
of less concern to Russia than to the 
greater measure of security the pact 
assures her. Now she is given a free 
hand to deal with Japan, for a war 
between them appears inevitable. 

No longer does she need to protect 
her back door, as would have become 
necessary if she had failed to attach 
Germany to her skirts. Thus she 
retains the Ukraine, and Ukranians 
who had nursed hopes of regaining 
their independence even under a Teu- 
tonic protectorate now are disillu- 
sioned. 

The democracies were outwitted by 
a crafty Asiatic mind. There can be 
no doubt that this shotgun wedding 
eventually will lead to a shift in the 
European diplomatic pattern now that 
the three dictatorships have yoked 
themselves together under the same 
halter despite the fact that one of 
them—Russia—in thought has noth- 
ing in common with her two partners. 

Under these circumstances Japan 
cannot continue its tri-partite agree- 
ment to resist the spread of “Comin- 


tern”, only another label for Bolshe- 


vism. How the Italian and the Ger- 
man peoples will react to this pact is 
entirely another problem. They will 
find it difficult to maintain their peace 
of mind now that they realize their 
leaders have taken unto their bosoms 
the Bolshevists whom they have been 
taught to dread and hate. It is a 
dramatic picture that has unfolded it- 
self, whose final delineation no one is 
yet in a position definitely to foresee. 
In only one respect can there be any 
certainty and that is it will draw the 
European democracies closer  to- 
gether. As for us, it is increasing 
the warning to remain neutral and 
have nothing whatsoever to do with 
the unreliable diplomacy of Europe, 
festered as it is with secrecy and de- 
ceit. Only as a moderator for peace 
should our interest extend. 


A Real Stage 
Scene 


When Wendell L. Willkie accepted 
checks amounting to $78 million from 
the TVA for the Tennessee Electric 
Power Company’s properties in the 
offices of the First National Bank of 
New York City, the episode was so 
dramatized it would have made a stir- 
ring stage scene. It was Willkie’s 
triumphant hour, of which he well 
could take great pride. 

Willkie fought long and hard, a 
stiff up-hill battle, and at times when 
others in the utility industry thought 
he should submit to the Govern- 
ment he continued to fight to get a 
fair price for the Tennessee proper- 
ties, finally succeeding in rescuing 80 
per cent of their value. In conse- 


quence, the preferred shareholders 
12 


and bondholders receive 100 per cent 
on their investment. The common 
stockholder, the Commonwealth & 
Southern Corporation, was the loser, 
but this loss can be more than made 
up by the holding company which 
now, being released from further re- 
pression, can apply itself to building 
up its earning power to even larger 
proportions. Willkie did not permit 
this opportunity to pass to ask the 
pertinent question of where the Ten- 
nessee communities are to get the $2.8 
million in taxes his companies paid 
annually—unless they can compel the 
TVA to pay them, which is not now 
on its schedule. Unrestrained ad- 
miration was expressed even by his 
opponents of his bulldog tenacity and 
fairness in his fighting. 

Now that this chapter of the story 
is closed, a new chapter is opened, 
a chapter that will be devoted to the 
TVA demonstrating its experiment 
to be a financial success, and attempt- 
ing to show that the $500 million the 
American people have invested in it 
has been worth while. As this chap- 
ter unfolds itself it will be closely fol- 
lowed and scrutinized. It may re- 
solve itself into a less dramatic pic- 
ture than was represented when title 
to the Tennessee properties passed 
to the TVA. 


Hanes 
Steps Forward 


Reference was made on this page 
several weeks ago to the advantage 
to the country were it possible to con- 
vene at the Capital a congress of the 
best brains to consult with the Gov- 
ernment on the most practical means 
to wean back prosperity. It was con- 
tended then that the consensus of 
such a congress could form a basis for 
an intelligent course of action in 
which there would not be any political 
partisanship. 

It is pleasing to note that John W. 
Hanes, acting Secretary of the Treas- 

(Please turn to page 28) 
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Housing Legislation 


F the two phases of the building 
industry's business — new con- 
struction and modernization—new 
construction is usually the more spec- 
tacular, the more publicized. Practi- 
cal-minded members of the industry 
know, however, that home moderniza- 
tion is the more stable and dependable 
year ’round market ; that more money 
was spent for the maintenance and 
repair of residential properties than 
for new construction during the years 
1932-35; and that during the single 
year 1938 the home repair market 
totalled an estimated $800 million. 
The broad scope of this market and 
its potentialities as a continuing 
major outlet for building materials are 
reflected by impartial surveys which 
indicate that approximately half the 
existing homes and buildings of the 
United States are in need of urgent 
repair or modernization to maintain 
property values and prevent further 
depreciation. Consequently, the re- 
pair and modernization of these 
structures offer the greatest immedi- 
ate market for both the sale of build- 
ing materials and the employment of 
building labor in the remaining 
months of 1939 and throughout 1940. 


Housing Act Changes 


The recent enactment of amend- 
ments to the National Housing Act, 
including the extension of Title I 
property improvement loan provi- 
sions from July 1, 1939, for two more 
years, is therefore of vital importance 
to suppliers of building materials. 
Bolstered by a recard of more than 
two million insured notes in an 
amount upwards of $827 million since 
1934, Title I of the National Housing 
Act provides modernization loans for 
responsible prospects who wish to re- 
pair their homes or make certain 
permanent improvements. Renters as 
well as owners may utilize this pay- 
ment plan for modernization work if 
they hold sufficiently long leases. 

The continuation of Title I empha- 
sizes the importance and popularity of 


By L.Rohe Walter 


The author is Presi- 
dent of the Direct Mail 
Advertising Associa- 
tion, author of the re- 
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‘Effective Marketing’, 
and an official of The 
Flintkote Company. 

—The Editors. 


this type of instalment financing in a 
field which, until the advent of the 
FHA, had been largely neglected. 

In 1934, when the Government set 
up Title I of the National Housing 
Act, the legislation was designed to 
fill a noticeable gap in the instalment 
financing field. Private companies 
were able to finance the purchase of 
washing machines, radios, or refrig- 
erators, without insurance, because 
these items could be reclaimed in case 
of default in payment. But when it 
came to putting a new roof on a 
house, or repainting a dwelling, or 
making repairs to a cellar wall, the 
lenders of capital were faced with a 
problem of permanent, irretrievable 
additions, the loans for which were 
secured only by the reputation of the 
borrower to pay his obligation. 


—B.& S. 
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As a consequence, necessary home 
improvements were usually financed 
with too heavy a down payment or 
entirely without the aid of a loan pay- 
able in equal instalments out of in- 
come. In many instances if the prop- 
erty owner did not have the neces- 
sary cash, the proposed work was 
dropped or suspended indefinitely. 

To alleviate this situation, the Gov- 
ernment’s legislation said in effect: 
“If the lending institutions of the 
country will make the necessary credit 
available for the financing of home 
improvement work, the Government 
will issue insurance against loss up 
to a certain percentage of the total 
loans made for these purposes, which 
lending experience shows is a more- 
than-ample margin of safety.” 


Modernization Loans 


The lending institutions quickly 
responded to this suggestion and at 
present some 10,000 such institutions 
hold contracts of insurance with the 
Federal Housing Administration cov- 
ering modernization and repair loans 
to home owners. The popularity of 
this type of financing is reflected in 
FHA records showing that loans this 
past winter, in the building industry’s 
dullest season, averaged $3 million to 
$4 million weekly. 

As a government agency, the Fed- 
eral Housing Administration does 
not engage in direct advertising. It 
does, however, supply comprehensive 
informational material having a wide 
appeal not only to the trade but to the 
public at large. 

Taking a tip from Hollywood, the 
FHA is now dramatizing its work 
with one of the most ambitious pro- 
motional campaigns in its history. 
Consumer folders, newspaper adver- 
tisements, special releases, counter 
and window displays, car cards—all 
of these are being used to proclaim 
the advantages of the ‘Modernization 
Program for 1939.” Free to every 
building materials unit, home equip- 
ment distributor and banker that re- 
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quests it, this publicity is penetrating 
every city, town and hamlet through- 
out the nation. But that’s not all. 
The “Fix Up Your Home” drive is 
backed by extensive newspaper pro- 
motion, dealer direct-mail campaigns 
of various kinds, local radio broad- 
casts and motion pictures. 

The campaign is producing results. 
During the first week that the current 
program was launched, over 9,600 
prospects became borrowers and 


FHA-insured modernization loans 
climbed to nearly $5 million. What 
is perhaps most significant, additional 
thousands of home owners learned 
what the FHA plan could do for 
them. In a way, then, they have be- 
come potential customers, for it has 
been aptly stated that “From thinking 
proceeds speaking, thence to acting is 
often but a single step.” 

From the point of view of modern- 
ization business, therefore, it is not 


difficult to understand why producers 
and distributors of building equipment 
are looking to the future with consid- 
erable hope. For, hand in hand with 
the Government, they are accomplish- 
ing two important things: First, res- 
toration of one of the nation’s “key” 
industries to a more profitable basis ; 
second, greater realization——-in a 
physical sense at least—of the human 
ideal that a man’s home should be his 
castle. 


Profits Through Stock Speculation 
Chapter XXIV —Leverage 


LUCTUATIONS in corporate 

earning power are of double sig- 
nificance to investors. Where steady 
income and safety of principal are the 
individual’s primary objectives, wide 
cyclical variations in the profits avail- 
able for interest or dividends on a 
security are a distinct disadvantage. 
On the other hand, those interested 
primarily in profits are forced to look 
for the situations whose earnings 
gains over the recovery phase of the 
business cycle are materially larger 
than average—and equities of this 
character are inevitably those whose 
profits suffer most drastically when 
the business trend is reversed. Thus, 
whether the investor desires to seek 
or to avoid situations whose earnings 
fluctuate over a wide range, he should 
thoroughly understand the factors 
which cause such action. 


Ebb and Flow 


The most important such factor is, 
of course, the tendency of demand for 
an organization’s products—particu- 
larly if they belong in the capital 
goods category—to ebb and flow in 
accordance with the changing levels 
of industrial activity. But whatever 
the amplitude of cyclical swings in 
sales volume, fluctuations in common 
share earnings are invariably wider 
due to the leverage exerted by the 
many inflexible items in operating 
costs. The “leverage factor” of a 
common stock is ordinarily considered 
to be the extent by which variations 
in its earnings are magnified by the 
prior claims of bonds and preferred 
stocks, but there are two other con- 
siderations whose effects are so nearly 


identical with this that it seems ap- 
propriate to include them in any con- 
sideration of leverage. 

The principle of capital leverage is 
absurdly simple. Assume that two 
companies report earnings before 
bond interest and preferred dividends 
of $1 million in one year and $2 mil- 
lion the next. Company A’s capital- 
ization consists entirely of common 
stock; Company B has bonds and 
preferred stock outstanding on which 
interest and dividend requirements 
amount to $500,000 annually. It is 
obvious that earnings available for 
A’s stockholders in the second year 
under consideration will be double 
those of the first year, while the prof- 
it on the common of Company B will 
increase threefold (from $500,000 to 
$1.5 million). Under these circum- 
stances, the stock of the latter com- 
pany would undoubtedly prove the 
better speculation. One qualification, 
however, must be made: the equity 
of the common stock in increased 
earnings may be diluted rather than 
increased if the senior securities are 
convertible into common. Such dilu- 
tion commences at the point where 
earnings per common share reach a 
figure equal to interest or preferred 
dividend requirements wiped out by 
conversion divided by the number of 
common shares issued in conversion. 

Another “leverage factor” not 
widely recognized as such is the re- 
lationship of the scope of the com- 
pany’s operations to the number of 
common shares outstanding. No mat- 
ter how sharp the fluctuations in an 
organization’s net earnings, the differ- 
ence per common share will amount 
to only a few cents if the common 


stock capitalization runs well into the 
millions of shares. The percentage 
change in per share earnings from 
year to year is, of course, not af- 
fected by the number of shares out- 
standing, but the market does not 
value stocks on a strict percentage 
basis; price-earnings ratios are far 
from immutable. Experience indicates 
that greater profits can be realized in 
an issue whose earnings per share 
increase from $1.50 to $5 than in 
one showing a rise in profits from 15 
cents to 50 cents. 


Integration? 


The third factor has no connection 
with capitalization but depends on the 
internal organization of the individual 
company’s business. The most im- 
portant consideration here is the de- 
gree of vertical integration present. 
The classic example of a fully in- 
tegrated organization is the U. S. 
Steel Corporation. This company 
mines iron ore, coal and limestone, 
transports them to its blast furnaces, 
there combines them into pig iron, 
converts the iron into steel ingots, 
rolls the ingots into structural shapes 
and constructs bridges and buildings 
from the shapes. In a good year, 
when each of these individual opera- 
tions is carried on at a profit, the total 
earnings of the combined organization 
can be enormous even though U. S. 
Steel may not earn any more during 


a mediocre year than a much smaller * 


enterprise engaged in only one di- 
vision of the business. 
There is an irreducible minimum 
below which no enterprise can reduce 
(Please turn to page 29) 
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The Market Outlook 


Because of the rapidly changing events abroad which are having such important effect upon the 
security markets here, the following discussion of the market outlook—which will appear in the 
September issue of THg FINANCIAL WorLp’s Appraisals—is presented for guidance of readers. 


HAT otherwise would have been an en- 

couraging industrial background has again 
been replaced as a stock market factor by a spirit 
of uncertainty because of the renewed acute ten- 
sion over Danzig and the outcome of the other 
German territorial ambitions. Evidently the war 
of nerves has been resumed, which so far as we 
are concerned seems at times unduly magnified 
in its effects on our thin markets, where limited 
dealings can be made to record sizeable market 
losses. We may therefore expect a “psychologi- 
cal” market until this cloud vanishes, or until a 
real showdown comes. In the event of the latter, 
we will know exactly where we stand, and then 
we can adjust ourselves to realities, for certainty 
of even an unpleasant eventuality is less disturb- 
ing marketwise than not knowing from one day 
to another what to expect. Whatever develops 
out of the turbulent European situation, we know 
that financially and economically we are in the 
strongest position of any of the nations. We have 
more gold, more credit facilities, and more natural 
resources which provide us with the strongest 
forts to withstand any shocks from abroad. Even 
if actual warfare should develop, after the initial 
impact had worn off we would be the only large 
free market to supply the embattled nations with 
their urgent necessities. 


AY of us hope that such a catastrophe may 
be avoided. It seems incredible, even con- 
sidering the state of mind of the dictators, that 
they would assume the grave responsibility of 
plunging their people into a conflict and that Dan- 
zig should be the cause or the excuse. Yet the 
crisis must soon reach a point where it must be 
definitely decided one way or the other. That 
Danzig would arise like Banquo’s ghost was not 
unexpected, and has been pointed out as one con- 
tingency that would probably have to be met with, 


but that through constant repetition might lose its 
sting. Meanwhile it would avail investors not to 
allow this spree of jangling nerves to becloud 
their judgment of the existing facts. From the 
available evidence of expanding business, so amply 
indicated by the unusually favorable second quar- 
ter reports, the industrial prospects are decidedly 
encouraging and would ordinarily have provided 
substantial incentive for a much higher appraisal 
of security values than prevails at present. The 
only brake on them is the European situation. 
The third quarter showing, judging from what 
trade reports are at hand, should bring further 
improvement unless checked by fears. Fear is 
what we should try to avoid. 


HERE has not been the usual summer trade 

lag, and if the war clouds should vanish we 
may reasonably anticipate a quickening of our 
industrial pulse after the summer solstice comes 
to an end. Now that Congress is adjourned, busi- 
ness is free from political perplexities until Janu- 
ary, unless a crisis would demand a special ses- 
sion. A favorable sign from which business can 
draw encouragement is the increasing spirit of 
Government cooperation in its efforts to bring 
about trade expansion and thus aid business in 
taking up the slack left by decreasing spending 
to prime the pump. It is now up to business to 
prove it can do this if it wishes to avoid any 
further New Deal economic planning. 


INCE earning power is the essence of security 

values, there is nothing in the real situation to 
warrant investors exercising grave concern about 
their holdings of sound stocks bringing good in- 
comes, even though they may be temporarily af- 
fected by present uncertainties. Speculative com- 
mitments might well be deferred until the outlook 
clarifies—Written August 21; Louis Guenther. 
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The Trend Things 


Government Spending: 


Examination of the figures on indicated govern- 
ment receipts and expenditures for the remainder 
of this fiscal year shows that—despite fears for 
business which have been voiced in some quarters 
—failure of the spend-lend bill to pass does not 
mean an early sharp drop in government con- 
tributions to purchasing power with a _ con- 
comitant deflationary effect on trade activity. For 
the 1938-1939 fiscal year (which ended last June 
30), Federal deficit spending ran at an average 
monthly rate of about $290 million. For the three 
months ended June 30, the average rate was $338 
million ; for the current quarter, the indicated rate 
is about $295 million. (This decline obviously 
had no connection with the rejection of the spend- 
lend legislation.) Despite that contraction, gen- 
eral business activity for the current three months 
will top that of the preceding period. And going 
on from here, it has been estimated that the deficit 
will average about $309 million a month for the 
coming quarter, $288 million for the March, 1940, 
quarter ; and $232 million for the last quarter of 
the fiscal year—a monthly average of about $280 
million for the year as a whole. Further progress 
by the next session of Congress in removing the 
fetters retarding private initiative will find busi- 
ness in good position to take up all the slack left 
by a smaller rate of government outgo. 


War Threats: 


The decline which the stock market has experi- 
enced since the beginning of the month has gone 
considerable distance in discounting the outbreak 
of warfare abroad. But if actual hostilities are to 
develop, further temporary weakness would prob- 
ably be seen. The shock also would have an un- 
settling effect on business, but after a short period 
an advancing trend would be indicated for indus- 
trial activity in numerous fields as war orders were 
received, and prices of the stocks of the com- 
panies benefiting also would advance. Interest 
rates would harden, adversely affecting the prices 
of high grade bonds. Among the industries here 
that would appear in line for greatest stimulus 
from war are the non-ferrous metal miners, steels, 
oils, the builders or manufacturers of ships, trac- 
tors, trucks, machinery, armaments, chemicals and 
aircraft; and, because higher farm prices would 
be inevitable, the mail orders and agricultural 
equipment companies. (Details on page 3.) 
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Oils: 

Well shutdowns in six large producing states 
are importantly, though not fully, reflected in the 
oil statistics for the week ended August 19. Crude 
output dropped to the lowest levels witnessed since 
the week ended March 2, 1935; next week’s fig- 
ures will undoubtedly show a further decline. But 
despite the cut in production of crude oil, refinery 
runs set a new all-time record. Nevertheless, 
assuming that the shutdowns continue. to be effec- 
tive, refinery runs seem in line now for a material 
reduction. Gasoline consumption is at the peak 
for the year, and a comtinued high rate of with- 
drawals in the face of declining refinery opera- 
tions would have significant effect in correcting 
the present topheavy gasoline supply situation. 
The well shutdowns have by no means replaced 
the oil industry on a sound basis, but some prog- 
ress seems in the making, and here and there gaso- 
line prices already have shown a tendency to 
advance. 


Market Opinion: With trends now moving 
slowly in a direction favorable to oil company 
earnings, disposal of the shares of the leading in- 
tegrated companies does not seem warranted. 


Chemicals: 


The important chemical consuming industries 
are currently experiencing rising rates of opera- 
tions, suggesting that figures for August (when 
available) will show encouraging gains in chemical 
sales over the level of July. For last month, 
Chemical & Metallurgical Engineering’s index of 
chemical consumption stood at about 116, against 
92.6 for the same month last year. Prices are off 
an average of about 2% per cent, but this is more 
than offset by the materially greater sales volume. 
Chemical company earnings for the year as a 
whole will exceed 1938 results by a good margin. 


Market Opinion: Although their comparative- 
ly high price-earnings ratios make them rather 
vulnerable in periods of market weakness, chemi- 
cal company shares normally possess better than 
average prospects because of the industry’s long 
term growth potentialities. 


Cigarettes: 


Cigarette production figures for July were in 
line with expectations. Following the abnormally 
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high June output, which was stimulated by con- 
sumers’ efforts to stock up in advance of the new 
2-cent tax in the very important New York State 
market, production for last month declined more 
than two billion—from about 16.6 billion to 14.2 
billion. All in all, indications are that the year’s 
total will exceed that of 1938, perhaps by three to 
four per cent. Tobacco costs this year will be 
about the same as last year (although some decline 
seems in sight for 1940). All in all, aggregate 
earnings of the cigarette companies for 1939 
promise to be little changed, and although in- 
dividual units will show varying results, current 
dividend rates should be covered by comfortable 
margins. 

Market Opinion: Shares of the leading cigar- 
ette companies continue to lack dynamic market 
possibilities, but remain suitable for income 
purposes. 


Cement: 


Shipments of Portland cement in the first half 
of 1939 amounted to 54.3 million barrels against 
45.6 million barrels in the same period of 1938. 
About 2 million barrels of this increase was ac- 
counted for by shipments into the State of Wash- 
ington, due to work on the Grand Coulee Dam. 
Trade sources believe that shipments may total 
almost 70 million barrels in the latter half of the 
current year. Sustained requirements 
should bolster demand for the product over the 
next few months, and prices realized this year have 
been at more favorable levels than those prevailing 
in 1938, 

Market Opinion: Despite the indicated better- 
ment in the earnings outlook for cement pro- 
ducers, shares in this group occupy a somewhat 
vulnerable position due to the forthcoming investi- 
gation of the industry by the TNEC. 


Freight Traffic: 


The figures on railway freight car loadings have 


usually seen at this time of the year. But per- 
formance has been better than merely seasonal. | 
Traffic now is about 80 per cent of the adjusted I 
weekly average for the past 15 years, whereas | 
last April and May it was coming up to only a | 
little more than 70 per cent. September and most 
of October should see a continuation of the up- HI 
ward trend, but thereafter the volume of traffic | 
declines until the end of the year. All in all, i 
aggregate traffic for 1939 promises to show a gain Hi 
of better than 10 per cent over the 1938 total. 


Gas Companies: 


Both branches of the gas industry are enjoying 
larger revenues than those of 1938, although as 
usual the largest gains are being experienced by 
the natural gas field. Manufacturer gas revenues | 
have been coming back slowly from their 1935 | 
bottom, and for last year stood at about 89 per | 
cent of the 1929 peak. Natural gas revenues, | 
however, at the depth of the depression were off | 
only 11 per cent from the 1929 total, and as 
early as 1935 they had already recovered to a 
point considerably above the previous record. So | 
far this year, manufactured gas sales are up about | 
21% per cent, against a gain of over 8 per cent | 
for the natural product. | 


Summary of the Week’s News 


Positive Factors: 


Business Activity—July industrial production ad- | 


vances to highest level since November, 1938. {|} 
Electric Output—Scores new all-time weekly 111] 
record. 
Inventories—Continue to decline. 
Steel Operations—Reach another new high for 
1939. 
Neutral Factors: 
Automobile Industry—Reaches low production 


point of year as 1940 model changeovers move to 
virtual completion. 

Oil Industry—Texas may extend crude shutdown 
order for additional fifteen days. 


Negative Factor: 


Foreign—Danzig question unsettled; Axis and 
been rising in recent months, which is the trend Anglo-French bloc gird for war. 
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Comments on Recommended Issues 


Current Recommendations 


HE complete list of active recommenda- 

tions appears on this page every other 
week. Any additions or deletions which are 
necessary in the meantime will be duly out- 
lined, with reasons for the changes given. 
On alternate weeks, the page is devoted to 
factual reports such as those included in the 
accompanying items on this page. 


Climax Molybdenum: 


In keeping with trend of the steel alloy business 
in general, volume of Climax Molybdenum has 
been steady so far in the third quarter and do- 
mestic shipments have been running in excess of 
the rate prevailing a year ago at this time. In- 
dications are, however, that foreign business is 
still holding somewhat under year-ago levels. In 
this connection, it is believed that overseas ship- 
ments have been restricted because of previous 
building up of stocks by foreign countries. Then 
again, difficulties incident to obtaining foreign ex- 
change make for irregularities in sales abroad. 
This has all been reflected in first half results, 
which were $1.02 per share, compared with $1.22 
in the like 1938 period. Because of these and 
other factors, management takes the view that an 
adequate picture of the overseas trend can be pre- 
sented only by report for the full year. (Approxi- 
mate price, 37.) 


Firestone Tire & Rubber, 6% pfd.: 


A short time ago it was announced that com- 
pany had started construction of a new tire fac- 
tory in Bombay, India, which was expected to 
be completed and in production late this fall. The 
new unit—which would have a daily capacity of 
400 tires and tubes—would be the seventh con- 
structed by Firestone in foreign countries. Pres- 
ently, aggregate sales are understood to be main- 
taining their high level and expectations are that 
company will enjoy near-record volume this year. 
Firestone’s report for the six months ended April 
30, last, showed net income approximating $2.9 
million (or $6.12 per preferred share), against 
$2.4 million (or $5.21 per preferred share) in 
the similar period a year preceding. From the 
standpoint of sales, company is the third largest 
factor in the tire and rubber industry. (Approxi- 
mate price, 105; yield, 5.7%.) 
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Paraffine Companies: 


In the fiscal year ended June 30, last, com- 
pany reported net income approximating $1.4 mil- 
lion, or $2.80 per share. This compared with 
net of $1.3 million, or $2.44 per share, in the 
preceding fiscal twelvemonth. © Paraffine Com- 
panies represents the largest building material or- 
ganization in the western half of the United 
States ; operations are diversified in the fibre and 
glass container, linoleum and other fields. With 
construction activity having run at high levels 
over the past year, operations have reflected the 
favorable trend. According to W. H. Lowe, presi- 
dent, however, “certain conditions” in the general 
political and economic picture must clarify before 
the full benefits of accumulated demand for in- 
dustrial, utility and other construction will be 
realized. (Approximate price, 40.) 


Remington Rand, $4.50 pfd. (w. w.): 


Early this month, it was announced that com- 
pany was putting three new machines on the mar- 
ket: a printing calculator, a descriptive book- 
keeping machine and a non-descriptive bookkeep- 
ing machine. Thus far in the current year, Rem- 
ington Rand has been enjoying good sales volume. 
Company’s new standard noiseless typewriter— 
known as “Number 17”—is far oversold and pro- 
duction of this item will be steadily increased. 
As for remaining products, volume has been run- 
ning 10 to 15 per cent ahead of year-ago levels 
and backlogs have increased. For the fiscal year 
ended March 31, last, company reported net ap- 
proximating $1.8 million, equivalent to $9.47 per 
preferred share. (Price, 67; yield, 6.7%.) 


Sterling Products: 


For six months to June 30, company reported 
net income of $5.3 million, or $3.10 per share. 
This represented an increase of around 12 per 
cent over the $4.7 million, or $2.77 per share 
shown in the corresponding period a year ago. 
One of the largest producers of medical and toilet 
preparations in the world, company has been 
benefiting from improved public purchasing power 
this year. In addition, profit margins—which 
are characteristically wide—have been maintained 
in satisfactory fashion thus far in the current year. 
Since initiation of payments in 1933, stock has 
been on a $3.80 regular basis. But if present 
high earnings level continues, an extra dividend 
should be seen. Extras were paid in 1936 and 
1937. (Approximate price, 75; yield, 5%.) 
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arketwise and Otherwise 


RDINARILY, it is difficult enough to operate in a 

stock market dominated by war fears. But de- 
velopments early last week—swiftly changing and in- 
congruous that they were—effectually confounded the 
most experienced and astute traders. 


N MONDAY, nervousness over Chancellor Hitler’s 

next possible movegnade for a war-scare pattern in 
stock price movem@its~ the following day, however, an- 
nouncement of a ession pact between Germany 
and Russia was intétjer4d as a move that would preclude 
hostilities and stock¥ recovered sharply; but on reitera- 
tion of support for Poland by the Anglo-French bloc, the 
share market slumped on Wednesday and the familiar 
industrial stock average closed at 131.82—the lowest 
point since July 1. 


N THE midst of all this confusion, most investment 
services were recommending maintenance of present 
positions. As a matter of fact, one or two of them feel 
that the present is a time for forthright buying rather 
than caution. This is based on the belief that the latest 
fright will blow over and that fundamental economic fac- 
tors at home will once again come to the fore and make 
for a sharp and extended advance in equities. 


HIS, of course, is all a matter of opinion. The Ger- 

man Chancellor presumably holds the key to peace 
or war. But what with mysticism and astrology guiding 
his movements, perhaps not even he knows what the 
final end will be. It is all very reminiscent of our own 
President’s analogy of the quarterback in football who 
waits until the last few seconds to call his signals. The 


chances are, however, that investors will witness an im- 
mediate sell-off of rather sizeable proportions if war 
breaks out—although losses will be more than made up 
later on after the initial shock wears off. 


PROPOS, it is interesting to note what armament 
activity will mean for U. S. industry over the 
months to come. Private industry will receive some $16.3 
million of educational orders from the War Department 
this year, but these will yield no profit. However, the 
following expenditures will also be made: $10 million for 
building up reserves of strategic materials; $110 million 
for reserve equipment for the Army; $300 million for 
aircraft; $53 million for strengthening the Panama 
Canal; and $47.5 million for Army housing. This is 
exclusive of numerous authorizations to contract for fur- 
ther purchases later on. If for nothing else, then, a num- 
ber of industries are going to experience strong demand 
this year—and this business will be profitable. 
A DISCONCERTING commentary on the foreign 
war scare was afforded last Wednesday, when 
U. S. Steel sold at a new low for the year in the face 
of a new 1939 high for steel operations. 


ITH shutdowns prevailing in six major producing 

states, at least one large investment service feels 
that production control will ameliorate conditions in the 
petroleum industry. Declaring that oil shares are a 
“dubious sale” at the present time, it is recommending 
retention of leading equities in this group.—Written 
Aug. 23. 


The Most Active Stocks—Week Ended August 22, 1939 


Shares -—Price—~ Net 

Stock Traded pen ast Change 
Loft, Incorporated .......... 148,800 1914 165% —2% 
Chrysler Corporation ........ 103,400 83 78% —4% 
General Motors 89,800 48 44 —34% 
81,100 4914 45% 
Columbia Gas & Electric.... 57,600 7% 634 —% 
Bethlehem Steel ............ 47,500 6134 5534 
New York Central........... 43,500 1434 13% —1% 
Anaconda Copper .......... 43,200 26% 4 —2% 


Shares -—Price—~ Net 
Stock Traded pen ast Change 
Commonwealth & Southern... 40,400 134 1% — % 
Engineers Public Service.... 40,400 1348 11% —2 
Radio Corp. of America..... 39,300 5% 5% —% 
General Electric 35,200 37 34% —2% 
Goodrich. F.).......... 33,800 21% 18% —2% 
Packard Motor Car:.:....... 31,400 3% 3% —} 
Yellow Truck & Coach...... 30, 16 14 —2 
International Tel. & Tel..... 30,100 6% 
National Power & Light..... 30,100 97% 9 —k 


Montgomery Ward 
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American Bank Note Company 


Beneficial Industrial Loan Corporation 


Data revised to August 23, 1939 sop arnings and Price Range (ABN) 


Incorporated: 1906, New York, as United 80 Paice RANGE 
Bank Note Corporation. Present title ad 60 
in 1911. Office: 70 Broad Street, New York 40 

arch. Number of stockholders (December 0 
31, 1938): Preferred, 1,675; common, 7,040. SS ise 
Capitalization: Funded debt........... None 
Preferred stock 6% cum. 

($50 par) ...... 89,913 shs 
Common stock ($10 par)......... 652,773 shs 1931 ‘32 °33 ‘34 °35 °36 ‘37 1938 


callable. 

Business: The leading U. S. organization in the engraving 
and. printing of corporation securities. Also engraves and 
prints paper currency, and postage and revenue stamps for 
foreign countries, and banking and commercial paper forms. 

Management: Able and experienced, noted for conservatism. 
Principal officers associated with company 30 years. 

Financial Position: Strong. Net working capital as of June 
30, 1939, $6.7 million; cash, $3.4 million; marketable securities, 
$1.8 million. Working capital ratio: 13.1-to-1. Book value of 
common $17.20 per share. 

Dividend Record: Regular preferred payments; liberal com- 
mon payments from 1906 to 1933, when suspended. Payments 
were resumed in 1936. 

Outlook: Principal earnings determinant is the rate of turn- 
over in ownership of corporate securities; decline in trading 
volume in recent years and the trend toward private place- 
ment of security issues have been serious adverse factors. 

Comment: Preferred shares are still regarded as of good 
grade but common embodies substantial risks. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE - COMMON: 
fear’s divi- 


ea! ivi 
=. , onde d: Mar. 31 June 30 Sept. 30 Dec. 31 Total dends Price Range 
D$0.10 D$0.01 D$0.42 D$0.41 D$0.94 $0.50 22%—5 
D 0.17 D0.16 D 0.05 0.40 DO.78 None 28%— 8 
D039 DO.21 D020 DO0.86 None 25%—11% 
0.16 0.27 0.83 0.10 1.36 None 47%—13% 
0.33 0.63 0.35 D 0.07 1.24 1.40 5542—36 
0.26 0.26 0.25 0.30 1.07 0.75 
D015 D019 D004 0.03 D 0.35 0.70 23%—10 
D019 D 0.04 $0.20 *17%—10% 
*To August 23, 1939. 


Data revised to August 23, 1939 soEarnings and Price Range (BNL) 


0 

Incorporated: 1929, Delaware, as a consolida- 40 PRICE RANGE 
tion of several loan companies. Office: 1300 30 
Market Street, Wilmington, Del. Annual 20 
meeting: Last business day, other than 10 
Saturday, in March. ° EARNED PER SHARE 
Capitalization: Funded debt........... None ee 33 
*Prior preferred stock $2.50 — $2 

div. ser. 1938 (no par)...... 150,000 shs DEFICIT PER SHARE $1 
Common stock (no par)........ 2,314,989 shs 193132 ‘35 36 37 1938 


*Callable at $55 per share on or before 
December 31, 1941; declining scale thereafter. 


Business: A holding company whose combined operating 
subsidiaries constitute the largest institution engaged in the 
personal loan business. Operations are conducted through 
more than 374 offices located in 26 states which have enacted 
the “Uniform Small Loan Law” or other regulatory legislation, 
and in the Dominion of Canada. 

Management: Able and experienced in its field. 

Financial Position: Good, as of March 31, 1939. Due to 
the nature of the company’s business, net working capital 
position cannot be detailed but liquid assets appear adequate 
for normal requirements. Book value (common) $14.19 a share. 

Dividend Record: Excellent. Unbroken record of payments 
on both preferred and common since inception in J929. 

Outlook: Although improvement in general economic con- 
ditions will have a beneficial effect upon gross earnings, more 
rigid regulation and increasing bank competition will tend to 
have a restrictive effect upon further gains in volume. 

Comment: The prior preferred is of investment caliber; the 
primary attraction of the common is for income. 

EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 


ear 
> ended: Mer. 31 June 30 Sept. 30 Dec. 31 Total Dividends Price Range 
$0.50 $0.49 $0.46 $0.20 $1.65 $1.50 12%— 8 
0.3! 0.41 0.43 0.47 1.70 1.50 15 — &% 
0.50 0.48 0.47 0.44 1.89 1.50 19%—12% 
0.52 0.49 0.59 0.62 2,22 1.50 22%—15% 
9.52 0.56 0.60 0.53 2.19 2.00 25%—20 
0.64 0.71 0.76 0.63 2.74 2.00 tt 
0.62 0.56 0.49 0.84 2.51 1.65 —1i% 
0.63 0.64 ove *0.90 31 % 17% 


~*'To August 23, 1939 


American Machine & Foundry Company 


Earnings and Price Range (AFX) 
Data revised to August 23, 1939 50 = 
40 PRICE RANGE 
1900, New Jersey. Office: 511 30 
Fifth Avenue, New York, N. . Annual 20 
meeting: Third Tuesday in April at corporate 10 
office, 15 Exchange Place, Jersey City, N. J. iy 
Number of stockholders (April 1, 1939): 
about 7,100. EARNED PER SHARE $2 
Capitalization: Funded debt.......... *Non $1 
Capital stock (no par)......... 1,000,000 chs 0 
1931 ‘33 ‘34 "35 °36 ‘37 1938 
~ *Bank loans $76,596. 


Business: Manufactures about 95% of all cigarette and cigar- 
making machinery in the U. S. Also makes tobacco stemmers 
and wrapping machines for tobacco products and special auto- 
matic machinery built on contract. 

Management: Progressive and capable. 

Financial Position: Good. Working capital December 31, 
1938, $2.9 million; cash, $460,028; marketable securities, $420,- 
080. Working capital ratio: 4.4-to-1. Book value of capital 
stock, $16.74 a share. 

Dividend Record: Good. Distributions inaugurated 1914; 
payments at varying rates plus occasional extras in each year 
since 1927. Present indicated rate, 80 cents per annum. 

Outlook: Well maintained level of cigarette production and 
secular uptrend of 5-cent and two-for-5-cent cigars—which are 
produced largely by machine—indicate continuance of satis- 
factory operations. 

Comment: Although price movements are fairly wide, shares 
possess semi-investment characteristics. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 


=~ year period ended: June 30 Dee. 31 Year's Total Dividends —— Range 

192: $0.60 $0.5 $1.12 $1.10 2%4— 7% 
0.45 30 0.95 0.80 33% — 8% 
0.50 0. 66 1.16 1.00 235% —12% 
0.51 0.70 1.21 1.00 23%—18% 
0.52 0.70 1.22 1.10 %—21 
0.59 0.50 1.09 1.00 29%—10% 
0.50 0. 1.01 .80 17%—1 
0.34 eae *0.60 *15%—11 

*To August 23, 1939. 


Bigelow-Sanford Carpet Company, Inc. 
Earnings and Price Range (BGS) 


Data revised to August 23, 1939 


75 

Incorporated: 1914. Massachusetts. Present 60 
title adopted 1929. Office: 140 Madison Ave- [45 
nue, New York City. Annual meeting: First 30 
Monday in March. Number of stockholders 15 
Longe x4 31, 1938): Preferred, 970; com- ° $8 
mon, 3,< EARNED PER SHARE $4 
Capitalization: Funded None 
*Preferred stock 6% cum. 

Common stock (no par).......... 313,609 shs 1931 ‘32 ‘33 ‘34 ‘35 ‘36 ‘37 1938 


*Non-callable. 
Business: The largest carpet manufacturer in the country. 
Produces a complete line of floor coverings embracing all 
grades of tapestry, velvet, orientals, etc. Plants also equipped 
for spinning and dyeing worsteds used in production of rugs. 

Management: Experienced and capable. 

Financial Position: Satisfactory. Net working capital as of 
December 31, 1938, $11.2 million; cash, $808,996; inventories 
$8.6 million. Working capital ratio: 6.7-to-1. Book value of 
common, $60.59 per share. 

Dividend Record: Irregular. Preferred distributions re- 
established in June, 1939. Common dividends at varying 
rates, 1914-30, 1934, 1936 and 1937; none since. 

Outlook: Operations are dependent upon general economic 
conditions in the U. S. particularly the rate of construction 
activity, as reflected in hotel, theatre, office and institutional 
building. 

Comment: Preferred (listed Boston) has some appeal for 
speculative income. Common is essentially speculative. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND on ane PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 
— year period ended: J 30 rome Total Dividends 
1 N 


Price Range 
$3.3 6.7 one 154%4— 6% 
rere D 0.67 3.79 3.12 None 29%4— 6% 
0.48 D 0.38 0.05 $1.00 0 —19% 
D 1.27 2.09 0.82 None 27%—14% 
1.33 3.50 4.83 $3.00 65%—23 
3.85 D 2.56 1.29 3.50 69%—22 
ae D 5.24 D 0.02 D 5.26 None 29%—17% 


*To August 23, 1929. 


(For additional Factographs, please turn to page 30) 
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Know the Men Who 
Run Your Corporations 


Common. 
wealth & 
Southern’s 
President 
Wendell L. 
Willkie 


F FSPRING 
O of a com- 
pletely legal 
family; his 
father and 
mother were both lawyers. . . . Grad- 
uate of Indiana University (A.B., 
LL.B.), also attended Oberlin Col- 
lege... . Earliest public speaking ex- 
perience: barker in front of a circus 
sideshow. . . . Admitted to the In- 
diana bar in 1916—father was prose- 
cuting attorney in first case he de- 
fended. . . . Captain in U. S. Army 
during the World War. . . . Mem- 
ber of several law firms in Indiana, 
Ohio and New York... . Elected 
president of Commonwealth & South- 
ern Corporation in 1933. ... Fought 
the winning battle against the inroads 
of TVA competition which resulted 
in the sale of the company’s Tennes- 
see properties to the Government. 
Primary outside interest: reading— 
often carries a miniature library on 
his travels. Pet hobby: two farms. 
Father: one son. 


—B.& S. 


Radio Corp. 
of America’s 
President 
David 
Sarnoff 


ORN in 
Russia— 
came to the 
United States 
—Converse Studios in 1900.... 
Educated in the New York City pub- 
lic schools; attended Pratt Institute. 
. . . First job: messenger boy with 
the Commercial Cable Company... . 
Served as wireless operator on land 
and sea... . Was commercial man- 
ager of the Marconi Company when 
it was merged with Radio Corpora- 
tion of America in 1919... . Ad- 


vanced to general manager of R. C. A. 
in 1921, vice-president in 1922, 
executive vice-president in 1929 and 
president a year later.... From 
deficits in 1932 and 1933, company 
has shown consistent gains in net in- 
come since from $4.2 million in 1932 
to $7.4 million last year... . / An au- 
thority on all phases of radio (manu- 
facturing, broadcasting and com- 
munication) ; the most conservative 
prophet of television. Primary out- 
side interest: music (a director of 
the Metropolitan Opera Company). 
Favorite hobbies: collecting paintings 
and rare books. Father: three sons. 


Remington 
Rand’s 
President 
James H. 
Rand, Jr. 


ON ofa 
pioneer of- 
fice equipment 
manufacturer. 
. . Attended 


—Finfoto 
the public school in his home town 
(North Tonawanda, N. Y.).... 


Graduate of Harvard University 
(A.B. and “H” in football)... . 
Earliest jobs: benchworker with the 
Bridges Specialty Company of Bos- 


ton. . . . Also acted as a manufac- 
turers’ representative in the Middle 
West. . .. First big responsibility: in 


charge of the Rand Company during 


his father’s illness, 1910-14... . In- | 
vented the ‘Kardex” cabinet in 1915 © 
and founded a company to manufac- | 


ture the device. . . . Set about taking 
over small office equipment com- 
panies, a policy which in 1927 led to 
the consolidation which became Rem- 
ington Rand, Inc., the company of 
which he is now president and chair- 
man of the board. . . . Sales of “RR” 
have shown a consistent upward 


trend since the ebb of the depression, . 


when $22.5 million was reported for 
the fiscal year ended March 31, 1933; 
sales, $49.4 million in the latest fiscal 
year. Favorite sport: swimming. Pet 
hobby: motor boat racing. Father: 
one son and two daughters. 
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Facts— 
Not Claims... 


—To be sure of results, 
the advertiser today must 
place his message before 
people who have the 
means to buy. 


THE FINANCIAL WoRLD 
is read for information 
and advice about invest- 
ments. It stands to rea- 
son, therefore, that 
people who have funds to 
invest also have money 
for their business require- 
ments and personal wants. 


Since the subscribers rep- 
resent larger than average 
investors, it follows that 
they comprise mainly the 
higher income groups— 
executives, administra- 
tive and professional men. 


A readership of such high 
calibre constitutes a con- 
trolling buying force—a 
force the power and sig- 
nificance of which can- 
not be tabulated, card- 
indexed, nor around 
which a circle cannot be 
drawn. 


Investments, services and 
products of sound worth 
advertised in THE 
FINANCIAL WoRrLD reach 
the most substantial pres- 
ent-day buying group. 


Determine now to test 
THE FINANCIAL WoRLD’S 
influence and ability to 
produce results for you. 


WELLINGTON 


FUND 


Prospectus of this Mutual Invest- 
ment Fund Available through 
your Investment Dealer or from 
W. L. MORGAN & CO. 
Packard Bldg., Philadelphia 
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The FINANCIAL WORLD 


Vol. 72. No. 9 


Bond Market Digest 


OND price averages continued to 

recede slowly during the past 
week. British Empire issues were 
relatively conspicuous ; Australian and 
Canadian issues gave up several 
points on Wednesday, while Bris- 
bane and New South Wales were 
down 3 to 4 points. The greatest 
weakness in domestic corporate bonds 
appeared, as usual, in the speculative 
issues. As a result of the war scares, 
a large utility refunding operation 
was deferred. 


Canadian Pacific Perpetual 4s 


A review of the operating progress 
of the Canadian Pacific during the 
first half of 1939 and its prospects for 
the important second half of the year 
as well as the state of its finances, re- 
veals no reason for the sharp decline 
in market prices recently registered 
by the perpetual 4s. Some explana- 
tion for the decline to prices around 
the low for the year might be found 
in the fact that these bonds are 
heavily traded in the European mar- 
kets, and thus were vulnerable to the 
demoralized conditions that prevailed 
on these markets following the an- 
nouncement of the German-Russian 
non-aggression pact. 

This carrier showed encouraging 
earnings progress in the seasonally 
poor first half of 1939. Net railway 
operating income for the first six 
months of 1939 stood at $1.1 million 
and compared with $511,408 in the 
comparable period of 1938. Barring 
an outbreak of war on the continent, 
the improved grain prospects for the 
second half of the year in combina- 
tion with better general business con- 
ditions suggest that full year 1939 
results may well be considerably 
ahead of last year’s performance. 
Furthermore, the financial condition 
when last detailed indicated no threat 
to service on these obligations. In 
view of these factors as well as the 
current low quotations for the bonds, 
existing moderate positions therein 
may be maintained. 


Western Union Debentures 


The market action of Western 


Union Telegraph bonds during the 
past three weeks of highly disturbing 
foreign developments has been note- 
worthy. The 4%s of 1950, for ex- 
ample, reached 703%, the high for the 
year, in the week ended August 7. 
The subsequent reaction of less than 
8 per cent to 6434 was appreciably 
less than for the stock market as a 
whole. Considering that Western 
Union made an extremely poor oper- 
ating record last year, when it failed 
even to earn fixed charges, the cur- 
rent relative market strength of the 
debentures is due directly to the 
comeback in earnings that has been 
registered in recent months. For the 
first six months of 1939 earnings 
were still insufficient to cover fixed 
charges in full, but the coverage of 
94 per cent was far above the 57 per 
cent for the corresponding 1938 
period. And for the month of June 
charges were earned some 1.75 times, 
against 1.17 for June, 1938. While 
purchase of the various Western 
Union bonds for long term purposes 
is not recommended, there neverthe- 
less appears to be good basis for re- 
tention of present commitments await- 
ing higher liquidating levels. 


Paramount 34s 


Belatedly reflecting the improve- 
ment in position of Paramount Pic- 
tures, the company’s 3%4s of 1947 
recently rose to a new high for the 
year at 91%. Increased theatre at- 
tendance due to the more favorable 
levels of public spending power has 
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had a decidedly beneficial effect upon 
the earnings of this enterprise, which 
controls the country’s largest theatre 
chain. Moreover, production costs 
have been considerably reduced with- 
out sacrifice of film quality. A war 
in Europe would be less harmful to 
Paramount than to most of its com- 
petitors ; ‘the company allocates only 
15 per cent of negative costs to for- 
eign markets. At the end of July the 
company retired the balance ($1.9 
million) of its debenture 6s, 1955, of 
which there had been $9.4 million out- 
standing at the close of 1938; this 
move materially reduces interest re- 
quirements and leaves the 3s as the 
only parent company obligations still 
outstanding. The bonds can hardly 
be regarded as of top grade, but they 
occupy a sufficiently well defined posi- 
tion to warrant retention. 


Polish Bonds 


The various dollar issues of the Re- 
public of Poland have been under 
constant pressure ever since Germany 
started to push its aspirations on 
Danzig and thereby created a grow- 
ing tension in its political relationship 
to Poland. The recent announcement 
of a non-aggression treaty between 
Germany and Soviet Russia caused a 
further slump in Poland’s dollar ob- 
ligations, although turnover on the 
New York Stock Exchange was 
rather small. Most of the issues are 
now selling near the year’s low. For 
the year 1939 Poland has moderately 
increased its partial service on its 
outstanding dollar bonds, but if war 
should break out it is obvious that 
payments would be stopped immedi- 
ately. The heavy financial strains 
placed upon that country’s economy 
by the enormous expenditures for 
war preparations also raise some 
doubts as to whether interest service 
at present rates can be maintained, 
even if the folly of a war could be 
avoided. Those faciors strongly 
suggest avoidance of Polish dollar 
bonds as involving speculative risks 
too great for the average investor. 


Killing Two Birds 


ITH an eye on out-of-town 

visitors at the New York 
World’s Fair, the fortieth annual 
National Automobile Show at Grand 
Central Palace will be held three 
weeks earlier than last year’s display, 
the dates being October 15 to 22, in- 
clusive. 
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Commodity Markets Under 
Spell of War Threats 


AST week’s sharp increase in the 

~ foreign political tension was re- 
flected promptly, though not general- 
ly, in the commodity markets, which 
until then had seemed almost indiffer- 
ent to the possibility of war resulting 
from the latest of Mr. Hitler’s 
periodic sprees of saber rattling. 
Some inclination to respond to the 
announcement that a non-aggression 
pact was being negotiated with Russia 
was shown by cotton, but the staple 
promptly relapsed after one day of 
straining at its price bounds. Cop- 
per, which reasonably might have 
been expected to show equal life with 
the major grains, merely held firm. 
The red metal had previously shown 
a motlerate response to the apparent 
eagerness of Germany to buy copper 
here at a premium over the foreign 
price, and there was an inclination to 
tag this move as a bit of window 
dressing by Nazi interests to increase 
general nervousness. 


Food Scarcity? 


It is not only the armed forces 
either on the march or residing in 
trenches, that need foodstuffs. The 
withdrawal of uncountable thousands 
from field work and other avenues of 
food processing cuts sharply into cur- 
rent production and preparation for 
future supplies. The nation that en- 
gages in war, even though not cut off 
from its line of supplies, must estab- 
lish great reservoirs of grain and other 
foodstuffs upon which to draw with 
the least possible diversion of man 
power. For that reason the first hint 
of conflict always has sent nations 
scurrying to the marketplace. All 
neutral nations joined the scramble in 
order to assure their own supplies 
before prices zoomed. Individual 
speculators, scenting profits, added to 
the clamor. 

Besides grains, sugars and other 
foodstuffs, the threat of war also 
stimulates the demand for metals, 
particularly copper and scrap steel, 
both indispensable in the manufacture 


of ammunition and war machinery. 
Rubber, always important in war- 
times, has become increasingly essen- 
tial with the development of electrical 
and motorized martial mechanisms. 
Cotton not only is necessary for cloth- 
ing both army and civilians, but goes 
largely into the manufacture of ex- 
plosives. Petroleum and its products 
are needful not merely as fuel and 
lubricants but are employed in muni- 
tion and explosive manufacture. 

One of the arguments employed by 
many who have deprecated the 
thought that war actually may be in 
the offing, is that the commodities 
have indicated that while the nations 
most likely to be involved have been 
gradually building up reserves they 
have not shown anything like hysteria 
in the process. Nor have either 
speculators or other nations indicated 
belief in the possibility of war. There 
is a tendency, here, to overlook the 
fact that development of home sources 
of supply within the importing na- 
tions and over-production among ex- 


porting nations have created great 
surpluses of numerous commodities. 
The world price of wheat, for exam- 
ple, is at an all-time low. The price 
at Liverpool recently reached the low- 
est in at least 357 years, by breaking 
through the lowest in the history of 
the wheat market there (which has 
kept continuing records since 1592). 
The world’s carryover of wheat this 
season is approximately 1,200 million 
bushels, which is about double the 
world’s import requirements over the 
next year. This does not give effect 
to Russia’s output, nor to Germany’s 
surplus, the amount of which is un- 
disclosed and is being added to right 
along. It is still a buyer’s market in 
wheat, war or no war, and while the 
apparent imminence of hostilities may 
cause a temporary flurry in the cash 
or option markets we need not pre- 
pare for two-dollar wheat, or even 
dollar wheat, this year. 


Bartering Starts 


Somewhat similar conditions exist 
in cotton and rubber, though not to 
such an extreme. The world is bur- 
dened with surpluses and is search- 
ing for all sorts of formulas for re- 
lieving the situation. This govern- 
ment is bartering a modest fraction of 
its 7,000,000 bales of loan cotton for 
rubber, under agreements that the 
bartering countries will store the cot- 
ton—as we will the rubber—for war 
emergency reserves. 
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| EUROPEAN METAL MARKETS | 
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CURRENT WEEK’S CLOSING PRICES | 


LONDON MINING SHARE MARKET MOVEMENTS, 
NOTES AND PRICES 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE FROM 
WORLD’S MINING FIELDS 


For information on these subjects read the technical paper with 
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New-Business Brevities 


Aviation Viridities 

The new radial aircooled engine, 
built by the Pratt & Whitney division 
of United Aircraft, is the most power- 
ful aircraft motor yet—the claim of 
speeds of over 400 miles per hour at 
altitudes of 20,000 feet will give the 
rocketship experimenters something 
to shoot at... . Radio Corporation of 
America has the patents on the new- 
est blind landing system for airplanes 
—four radio beams form a “funnel’’ 
to the airport with voice signals di- 
recting the pilot... . A special $2,000 
cash purse will be added to the trophy 
offered by Allegheny-Ludlum Steel at 
the National Air Races this year— 
this is the prize for the new speed 
record in the Thompson Trophy dash 
at Cleveland on September fourth. .. . 
The results of the boiled egg experi- 
ments of Pan-American Airways are 
now available—it takes 121% minutes 
to boil a 3-minute egg at 8,100 feet. 


Alloy Allusions 


The most delicate of springs can be 
fashioned out of the new beryllium al- 
loy developed by General Electric— 
this alloy is said to be non-brittle and 
crack-proof, although it is almost 96 
per cent copper. . . . Westinghouse 
Electric’s search for a substitute for 
platinum for use as radio tube fila- 
ments has brought forth “K-42-B”— 
this metal, combining nickel, cobalt, 
chromium, titanium, aluminum, sili- 
con, iron manganese and carbon, has 
been tested to stand up under tem- 
peratures of 2,912 degrees Fahren- 
heit, or 200 degrees above the melting 
point of copper. ... McKenna Metals 
will soon offer synthetic diamonds, 
said to be only 0.2 per cent softer than 
the real thing—made from a metallic 
compound of tungsten, titanium and 
carbon, they are for cutting tools, and 
not for engagement rings. 


S ynth etics 


The new reflex reflector for head 
and tail lights, introduced by the AC 
Spark Plug division of General Mo- 
tors, is made of duPont’s “Lucite’”— 
in addition to being the brightest re- 
-flector of its kind, it is also crash- 


By A. Weston Smith, Jr. 


proof and resistant to heat and 
weather. . . . Glidden Company will 
soon start the erection of a plant to 
produce synthetic fibres from soy 
beans—textiles made under the com- 
pany’s process have good insulating 
properties and are moth-proof. .. . 
There seems to be no end to the raw 
materials for synthetic products— 
Visking Corporation has a process to 
make artificial silk from shrimp shells, 
while from abroad come reports of a 
textile made from fish skins in Italy 
and a moisture-proof “cellophane” 
produced from potatoes in Germany. 


Rubber Rambles 


“Koroseal,” the new artificial proc- 
essing material developed by B. F. 
Goodrich, will be exploited by a new 
company, known as Comprehensive 
Fabrics —the socalled ‘“K-Treated 
Process” will be licensed to various 
manufacturers who would make their 
textiles resistant to corrosion, water, 
sun, oil and alcohol. . . . Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber is making the huge 
tires, 10 feet in diameter, for the 
“snow cruiser” that will feature the 
forthcoming Byrd Antartic Expedi- 
tion—this is said to be the largest tire 
ever molded for a motor vehicle. ... . 
American Seating has adopted U. S. 
Rubber’s “Royal Foam Sponge” as 
optional cushions on its new line thea- 
tre seats—still another market may be 
cushions for church pews. .. . Non- 
slip gloves are next from Wells & 
Waite—palms and fingers of the 
gloves are padded with rubber treads, 
preventing objects from slipping from 
the hands. 


HE in news- 


upturn 

paper circulations dur- 
ing the first half of this year 
is being credited to recurring 


war scares. The second half 
has certainly started nicely in 
this respect. 
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Grocery S tories 


Hershey Chocolate broadens its 
market with a line of soaps made 
from cocoa butter—bearing the ‘“Her- 
shey” tradename, the first two kinds 
will be a toilet soap for delicate skins 
and a tar soap for shampoos. 
Procter & Gamble claims greater 
speed in making suds for its new 
“American amily Speed Flakes”— 
a stop-watch test provides the claim 
that this improved product suds twice 
as fast as ten other leading brands. 


Christenings 


The fourth entrant in the liquid 
dentrifice field will be introduced soon 
by Colgate-Palmolive-Peet under the 
tradename “Cue.” . . . Cannon Mills 
has adopted “Americannon” as the 
description for its newest line of bath 
towels. . . . Valvoline Oil has named 
its new all-purpose, all-season lubri- 
cant “X-18" because it will replace 
eighteen lubricants now in use... . 
“Daredevil” is a new shade of “Dor- 
othy Gray” face powder to be fea- 
tured by Lehn & Fink this fall... . 
“Canda Cloth” will be heard of as a 
new upholstery fabric for 1940 auto- 
mobile models, an improvement from 
the looms of Collins & Aikman. 


Odds and Ends 


Sponsorship of this year’s broad- 
cast of the baseball world series goes 
to Gillette Safety Razor—the series 
has not been aired with a commercial 
tie-up since Ford Motor paid $100,- 
000 in 1936. . . . American Cyana- 
mid’s Calco Chemical division will 
next introduce a process for making 
luminiscent rugs and carpeting—such 
floor covering will be offered theatre 
aisles as it glows in the dark... . 
Pepsi-Cola is utilizing a new card- 
board carrier which holds six bot- 
tles—the carriers are being manu- 
factured by Robert Gair Company by 
the million. . . . An attempt will be 
made to popularize a new song, “Mr. 
Roosevelt, Won’t You Please Run 
Again ?”—by the same composer who 
wrote “Brother, Can You Spare a 
Dime ?” 
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Known for 
Sometime 


WELL known national weekly 

dwells at length upon the trou- 
bles that universities and other en- 
dowments experience, because of 
low interest rates, in finding suitable 
investments that are legal for their 
funds. It also points out how New 
Jersey has endeavored to alleviate this 
situation by broadening its legal in- 
vestments for trust funds and more 
recently has compiled a list of accept- 
able common stocks whose dividend 
records over a period of years have 
been satisfactory. (That list is ap- 
pended below.) 

Unless other states liberalize their 
laws also, the lone action of New 
Jersey will not afford much relief to 
harassed trustees, for their hands are 
tied by the rigid statutes of the other 
forty-seven states. To what extent 
cheap money has hit not only trust 
funds but investors in general, is not 
a new discovery. It has been pointed 
out not only by THE FINANCIAL 
Wortcp but by the majority of other 
serious minded journals at various 
times throughout the last several 
years. Only recently Senator Van- 
denberg put considerable stress. on 
the injurious effect of cheap money 
which has been forced upon the coun- 
try through misplaced faith in eco- 
nomic planning. It has been a type 
of inflation which acted in reverse. 
Its full effect has been to cut down 
incomes on one hand and to increase 
the cost of living on the other so that 
trust funds, endowments and _ in- 
dividual investors find themselves be- 
ing ground between two millstones. 


Legal Stocks 


The list of common stocks the 
Newark Chancery Court has named 
as legal are: du Pont, Monsanto 
Chemical, Union Carbide, General 
Electric, General Motors, Corn Prod- 
ucts, American Can, International 
Nickel, Standard Oil (New Jersey), 
Texas Corporation, National Steel, 
Liggett & Myers class B, Reynolds 
Tobacco class B, U. S. Tobacco, 
American Telephone, Consolidated 
Edison, Public Service (New Jersey), 
Eastman Kodak, International Har- 
vester, Proctor & Gamble, Sherwin 
Williams, Union Tank Car, American 
Chicle, Beech Nut, General Foods, J. 


The Time to Analyze 


Your Investment Position 


NVESTORS who wish to obtain the maximum of 
benefit from developments over the remainder of the 
year must bring their portfolios into step with the 

market now—not later on when it assumes a clearer pat- 
tern and enters a more selective phase. Delay only means 
that you will find it increasingly difficult to switch from 
unattractive holdings to others with greater promise. 


® As the business and investment prospect clarifies, many 
issues now with the leaders will drop behind, while others 
will come to life. In this period many investors will dis- 
cover their holdings are out of line because they failed 
to make the necessary adjustments at the outset. 


Individual Situations Affect Each Issue 


@ It is not enough to select investments on the basis of general 
conditions or prospects. Special situations surround every bond 
and stock in which investments can be made, and these must be 
determined frequently after deep research and the most painstak- 
ing analysis. 


@ Purchase of your securities multiplies the necessity for keeping 
close watch on them and for checking every determinable fact 
regarding each issue, the company it represents, the industry in 
which it operates, and general market and financial conditions. 
Too often investors feel that having exercised judgment in select- 
ing an issue there is no longer need for constant scrutiny or careful 
watching in order to determine when it may encounter a reverse, 
or may amply discount its determinable possibilities in the way of 
market enhancement or income return. 


@ In this present market it is im- 
portant that you obtain the most 
expert guidance. Your funds should 
be kept consistently in industries 
and issues offering dependable 
promise of profit. Your current hold- 
ings should be analyzed promptly 
in order to determine the weaker 
issues, and whether they should be 
replaced now or later on. Not all 
the advisable switches may be nec- 
essary now, as there may be the 
probability of a more favorable 
price situation developing. But you 
owe it to yourself to find out today 
just what should be done at once, 
what you should be prepared to do 
later, and what holdings need not be 
disturbed. 


A Preliminary Survey 
With No Obligation 


@ If your securities have a 
value of $10,000 or more, 
and are adapted to our con- 
tinuing supervisory proce- 
dure, we will be glad to 
make a preliminary survey 
of them. 

@ We will tell you just 
what issues may be out of 
line with the investment 
prospect, and why; tell 
you whether they should 
be sold now or later, and 
why; we will comment on 
your investment program 
and suggest the best allo- 
cation of your funds. 

@ Use the coupon for this 
survey. (No obligation.) 


The LEASE explain (without obligation 

P to me) how your personal super- 
RESEARCH BUREAU 


market profits and better income. 
I enclose a list of my securities and 


their cost. 
21 West St Objective: Income Capital 
New York, N.Y. enhancement (or) Both 
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ITEMS of 
INTEREST 


Upon request, and without obligation, 
any of the literature listed below will 
be sent free direct from the firms by 
whom issued. To expedite handling, 
each letter should be confined to a 
request for a single item. Print 
plainly and give name and address. 


Items of Interest Department 


@FINANCIAL WORLD 


21 West Street, New York, N. Y. 


COMFORT AND CLEANLINESS 

IN YOUR HOME 
This booklet brings you the facts about 
a great advance in low-cost warm-air heat- 
ing for homes. (Published by the world’s 
largest installers of home heating and air- 
conditioning systems.) 


SECURITY RECORD BOOK x 
A durable, loose-leaf binder containing 
blank forms sufficient for the ordinary in- 
vestor’s holdings; additional forms sup- 
plied as you ne them. Offered by a 
well-known bond house. 


CONTINENTAL MOTORS 
CORPORATION 
Prospectus on Common Stock available 
upon request. 


OPENING AN ACCOUNT ; 
24-page informative booklet on this sub- 
ject. Prepared by a New York Stock 
Exchange firm. 


PACKAGE STOCKS 
All listed on the New York Stock Ex- 
change. Priced $600 to $1,900. Each 
group contains 10 or 20 selected stocks 
of five shares each. 


SOME FINANCIAL FACTS ; 
A 24-page booklet containing a brief de- 
scription of the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Company and the organization 
and operation of the Bell System. 


INSIDE INFORMATION 

ON - BINOCULARS 
32-page booklet, profusely illustrated, ex- 
plaiing little understood facts on the 
optical characteristics that distinguish dif- 
ferent glasses. 


KIND TO HIS WIFE 

CRUEL TO HIS WIDOW 
A dramatically told story of the Double 
Duty Dollar plan which will provide a 
retirement income to your wife and you, 
or either survivor, if you live to retire- 
ment age. 


FOR THE PUBLIC— 

NEW WRITING EASE 
Folder telling all about the new desk 
sets with pen that writes instantly and 
smoothly. The point rests in ink. 
year’s average supply at one filling. Not 
a fountain pen. 


CAN I MAKE A LIVING AS A LIFE 
INSURANCE REPRESENTATIVE? 
An informative 30-page booklet covering 
every phase of this subject; suitable for 
anyone seeking employment which offers 
a future. 


RADIO NEWS 
Describes some unusual radio instruments 
which in addition to superb domestic re- 
ception make possible the selection of 
news and entertainment from over 200 
cities in 105 foreign countries. 


STEAMER SAILINGS 
A 31-page booklet full of factual informa- 
tion of interest to anyone contemplating 
a voyage. It gives places and dates of 
sailings and arrivals of special cruises as 
well as European sailings, etc. 


AMERICA’S SMARTEST BOATS 
is beautifully illustrated brochure de- 
scribes 98 style-leading models at new low 
prices, with features and specifications un- 
obtainable from any other boat builder. 


HOW TO AVOID MISTAKES THAT 

MAKE EVEN NEW HOMES OBSOLETE 
A 23-page book printed in two colors of 
fundamentals that will make your home 
stay modern longer, better to live in and 
easier to sell. 


C. Penney, Sears Roebuck, Com- 
mercial Credit, Commercial Invest- 
ment Trust, Household Finance, In- 
ternational Business Machines, Allied 
Chemical, New Jersey Zinc, Home- 
stake, Phelps Dodge and Bristol- 
Myers, all stocks which have enjoyed 
sound ratings in THE FINANCIAL 
Wor p’s monthly Appraisals. 


du Pont to Retire 


Debenture Stock 


AST week, the duPont directors 
called a special meeting of pre- 
ferred and common stockholders for 
September 29 to ratify corporate 
changes incident to retirement of the 
company’s debenture stock. Deben- 
ture holders are to receive $4.50 
cumulative preferred stock in ex- 
change, at a ratio to be set by the 
board. Owners of the debenture 
stock not wishing to accept the offer 
will have their shares redeemed out- 
right at $125 per share on January 
25, 1940. Since the debenture stock 
is entitled to cumulative dividends 
of $6 per annum, the exchange should 
result in a substantial saving to the 
company. 


Effects of New Crisis 


Concluded from page 4 


Politically speaking, Congress has 
adjourned, and left in its wake posi- 
tive evidence that political thinking is 
now moving away from the New Deal 
brand of philosophy that has been 
such a drawback to individual enter- 
prise over the past six years. Fur- 
thermore, Congress left on the books 
certain legislation, such as tax relief, 
and curtailment of TVA, and hence, 
governmental interference with busi- 
ness, that should directly lead to some 
improvement in sentiment, and there- 
fore, an added stimulus to a higher 
rate of industrial turnover. 

With corporate earnings running 
well ahead of 1938 and with both the 
domestic economic and political situa- 
tions favorable to further recovery 
carrying into the autumn or winter 
months, any resolution of the war un- 
certainty in the direction of peace 
should be followed by a general recog- 
nition that the prices of speculative 
securities have unquestionably fallen 
behind the march of business. Under 
such circumstances it would not be 


surprising if the speculative markets 
witnessed a material burst of strength 
running for a number of months. 

In the interval between an outbreak 
of war or some resolution, such as 
that discussed above, in the direction 
of peace, it is to be presumed that 
markets will continue irregular, 
rather than recognizing the improve- 
ment at home. So long as the threat 
of a more or less immediate outburst 
of hostilities among the major nations 
hangs over the world it is natural 
that investors, rather than looking 
ahead, should seek refuge in a policy 
attuned to the daily exigencies of the 
foreign situation. 


Companies in War? 


Concluded from page 6 


creased sales efforts plus elimination 
of competition, mostly from Germany, 
an expansion of shipments to Latin 
American countries should be seen. 
Accordingly, corporate incomes from 
foreign activities are likely to shrink 
gradually rather than suddenly ; com- 
panies, meanwhile, should be able to 
make necessary operating adjust- 
ments—thus holding down losses. By 
and large, however, it appears that 
offsets will not be sufficient to prevent 
some degree of loss to each of the 
companies listed in the table. 

An examination of this compilation 
discloses a number of issues which, 
even barring the contingency of war, 
occupy rather unattractive positions 
at the present time—Gillette, Para- 
mount, Radio-Keith-Orpheum and 
Warner Bros. But as for the re- 
mainder of the list, it is not necessary 
to be concerned about lightening 
existing moderate holdings, particu- 
larly of equities of the calibre of 
Colgate-Palmolive-Peet, Corn Prod- 
ucts Refining, International Business 
Machines and Parke, Davis. Far 
from being a suggestion to liquidate 
these and other subject issues, there- 
fore, this discussion should be looked 
upon largely as a tool—or rough 
guide—to future action. 


Market Conscious? 


N their never-ending search for 

fresh ideas, Paris couturiers have 
turned toward American industry this 
year with the result that women, this 
fall, will be sporting a new shade of 
brown—‘‘Anaconda Copper.” 
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New Books 


Concluded from page 2 


placed upon the personality factor, 
the individual adaptability and quali- 
ties of character which are required 
of the aspirant to leading banking 
positions. Once a young man has de- 
cided to become a banker, the neces- 
sity for intensive study becomes obvi- 
ous and Mr. Crook offers excellent 
advice on how to arrange such studies 
of banking with the American Insti- 
tute of Banking, which has chapters 
and study groups in various cities of 
the country. A list of these is ap- 
pended to the book. 


xk 


Note: The books reviewed may be 
purchased through THE FINANCIAL 
Wortp Book Suop, which also can 
supply any book published on finance, 
business, industry, etc. 


Pleasant Surprise 


N unexpected bright spot cropped 
up in the rail equipment market 
last week when the City of New York 
made an inquiry for 150 subway cars. 
American Car & Foundry and 
Pressed Steel Car have submitted a 
joint low bid on the business, which 
is valued at some $6.2 million. If, 
as expected, the order goes in line 
with the bidding, American Car & 
Foundry will build 50 of the cars and 
Pressed Steel Car will receive the 
contract for the remaining 100. 


Tire Companies 


Continued from page 8 


made the greatest efforts to develop 
that division, with the result that bet- 
ter earnings stability is expected as 
the companies become less dependent 
upon demand from a single source. 
In the case of Goodrich, the miscel- 
laneous rubber goods division already 
accounts for over 40 per cent of the 
annual income. 

During recent years the industry 
has been beset with frequent labor 
troubles and as a result some of the 
larger companies have followed a 
policy of decentralizing their manu- 


Stock Market Success 


Requires Study and Planning 
These Books and Charts Should Be Found Helpful 


"1600 STOCK FACTOGRAPHS" (new Aug. |, 1939 Edition), reprints 1100 regular 
revised Factographs as they appeared in Financial World, Feb. 23, 1938, to July 
26, 1939. Also 500 condensed Factographs on N. Y. Curb stocks never included 
before. With complete alphabetical index. Just the facts you want to help de- 
cide which stocks to buy, which to sell, which to hold. Every company on N. Y. 
Stock Exchange and N. Y. Curb represented by a regular or a condensed Factograph. 
More information in condensed form than two 500-page books. 280 pages, paper 
cover, $3.85. (SPECIAL OFFER: Subscribe for next 4 Factograph Manuals, issued 
about every 3 to 6 months, for only $7.50; saving $7.90.) 


“THE STOCK PICTURE" (Revised to Sept. |, 1939)—A Portfolio of 800 Monthly 
Charts—each chart 216 x 34 inches—covering 720 stocks listed on the N. Y. Stock 
Exchange and 80 leading N. Y. Curb stocks, or 800 charts in all. Each chart plots 
Monthly High and Low Prices from Jan. |, 1932, to Sept. |, 1939. A valuable 
aid in studying past performance and probable future price trend of each stock. 
Revised bi-monthly. Send $50.00 for one year's charting service or $10.00 for Sep- 
tember issue of "THE STOCK PICTURE," ready about September 10. 


"STOCK MARKET THEORY AND PRACTICE" (1930-1934), by R. W. Schabacker 
(author of "Stock Market Profits’). An outstanding work for beginners and advanced 
technicians. Says Graphic Market Statistics: "Undoubtedly the most comprehensive 
fund of knowledge, covering every phase of trading and investing ever available in 
book form."' 875 pages; out of print. Used copy, good condition............ $7.50 


“UNDERSTANDING INVESTMENT" (1933 Revised Edition) by Alliston Cragg, 
author of “Understanding the Stock Market Today" ($1.00). Tells you just the 
facts the average investor wants to know: The Safest Investments, Selecting Bonds, 
Selecting Stocks, Capital Structure, Earning Power, The Financial Statement, Analyz- 
ing the Balance Sheet, Analyzing the Income Statement, Depreciation and Deple- 
tion, Bull and Bear Markets, —_ nase etc. 350 pages, $2.00; stniel edition, 


“SECURITY ANLAYSIS" (1934), by Graham & Dodd. A manager of investment 
funds and a specialist in financial research set? forth practical methods for testing 
investment and speculative merits of individual securities. 725 pages........ $5.00 


“PRACTICAL HANDOOK OF BUSINESS AND FINANCE" (1/930 Revised) defines 
clearly most of the business and stock market terms you run across in your financial 


201 WEEKLY SECURITY CHARTS of 20! Leading Stocks, for the past 18 months— 


weekly tops, bottoms, trends, resistance points, and volume instantly. Includes: 
Important statistics, Transparent Work Sheet, ratio ruler, and instructions. Next 12 
monthly issues with 18-year Cycle Charts of 252 stocks, and Wall Chart of Weekly 
Dow-Jones Averages for past 18 years........ $25.00; September issue...... $3.00 


(Samples of. Security Charts with list of 201 stocks charted, also samples of Cycle Charts 
with list of 252 stocks charted, sent FREE on request) 


(Ask also for samples of Daily, Weekly or Monthly Charts of 100 Active Stocks in 
Portfolio for only $8.50) 


“IF YOU MUST SPECULATE, LEARN THE RULES” (1930-34), by Frank J. Williams. 
The men who make money in the market and autle it must follow rules—what are 
"IF INFLATION COMES" (1937) by Roger W. Babson, author of "Investment 
Fundamentals." Countless investors have been put off their guard about inflation 
because, in the face of numerous warnings, it has exerted so little influence on 
common stock prices to date. But how can we escape Inflation and the conse- 
quences of continued deficit financing by the Government on a stupendous scale? 
What are the “cyclone warnings’ of inflation? What are the safe hedges? 


KEEP ALL YOUR personal records in "MY FINANCES'—$4.25 (DeLuxe $5.75) 
SAVE YOUR "Financial Worlds" in BINDER for reference—$2.50 (2 Binders $4.75) 


FREE! 


"Intelligent Investment Planning” 


(1936) by Louis Guenther. Brief 
outline of the basic rules, prin- 
ciples and procedure necessary to 
successful investing: 48 pages, 
paper cover 50c; or FREE with 
all book orders of $3.00 or more 
sent in next thirty days. 


SPECIAL LIST OF BOOKS on any phase 
of business or the stock market, prepared 
free on request. 

Buyers in N. Y. City add 2% 
for N. Y. City Sales Tax 
Books Sent Same Day Your 
Remittance Reaches Us 


Financial World 
Book Shop 


21 West Street, New York, N. Y. 
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Dividends Declared 


Pe- Pay-  Hldrs. of Pe- Pay- Hldrs. of 

Company Rate riod able Record Company Rate riod able Record 
Abbott Laboratories .......... 40¢ Q Sep. 30 Sep. 12 Norwich Pharmacal ........... 25c .. Sep. 11 Aug. 25 
$l.l2% W Oct. 15 Oct. 3 Ohio Confection A.... -50e .. Sep. 15 Aug. 31 
Alabama Power $7 pf -$1.75 Q Oct. 2 Sep. 15 Ohio Finance -40e .. Oct. Sep. 10 
j a. -$1.50 Q@ Oct. 2 Sep. 15 1.50 Q Oct. 1 Sep. 10 

Do $5 pr. ae Q Nov. 1 Oct. 20 Oneida Ltd 8%c .. Sep. 15 Aug. 31 
Am. ceames “Tobacco ...25¢ Q Sep. 15 Sep. 1 0 7% pte. pf .48%c Q Sep. 15 Aug. 31 
se Aug. 15 July 31 Onomea Sugar ............... 1l0c .. Aug. 31 Aug. 19 
Arener - Daniels - Midland 7% Pacific Indemnity ............ 40c Q t. Sep. 15 

SL.75 .. Nev. 2 Park & Tilford pf............ Q Sep. 20 Sep. 1 
ibe Q Sep. 30 Sep. 15 Penn Elec. Switch A.......... Oe Q Sep. 15 Sep. 1 
Auanta Gas Light 6@ pf....$1.50 Q Oct. 1 Sep. 15 Penna. gee B POR. ccccccces Q Oct. 2 Sep. 15 
Atl. & Charlowe Air L. ....$4.50 S Sep. 1 Aug. 19 ME ME,  sesanensescesceoes 25 Q Oct. 2 Sep. 15 
l0c Q Sep. 1 Sep. 5 Philadelphia Co. $6 pf...... $1.50 Q Oct. 2 Sep. 1 
Beech Creek R.R. ........... 50e Q Oct. 2 Sep. 15 Q Oct. 2 Sep. 1 
Beech-Nut tacking ............ $1 Q Oct. 2 Sep. 1l mi. Gold Mines...2...22.. 10c Q Oct. 2 Aug. 31 
Belmont Radio Corp. ..... 15sec Q Sep. 15 Sep. 1 Pitts. Coke & IL. $5, Ow ..$1.25 Q Sep. 1 Aug. 19 
Bostun Woven Hose & Rub -$1 .. Aug. 25 Aug. 24 Pub. Serv. Okla. 7% vf. 1.75 Q@ Oct. 2 Sep. 20 
Briggs & Stratton ........ Q Sep. 15 Sep. 2 1 Q Oct. 2 Sep. 20 
Budd Wheel pf.............. $1.75 Sep. 30 Sep. 16 -..20c .. Sep. 15 Aug. 31 
50c Q Sep. 20 Sep. 11 Q Sep. 25 Sep. 1 
Carpenter Steel ............. .. Sep. 20 Sep. 9 $1.50 Nov. 29 Nov. 1 
Central Cold Swvorage.......... Q Sep. 15 Sep. 5 Reliance Steel pf........... 37%e Q Sep. 1 Aug. 22 
Central Ohio Lt. & Pr. $6 pf.$1. Q Sep. 1 Aug. 18 Roeser & 2e Q Oct. 1 Sep. 10 
1 Sep. 8 San Gabriel Riv. Impr......... 10c M Aug. 24 Aug. 23 

$1 Q Oct. 1 Sep. 8 Schenley Distillers 37% Q Oct. Sep. 21 
$1 Q Sep. 25 Sep. 1 75e .. Sep. 30 Sep. 15 
Securities....... .. Sep. 15 Aug. 28 2 $1.75 Q Sep. 30 Sep. 15 

Q Oct. 2 Sep. 20 Selby Shoe ......... 12%c .. Sep. 5 Aug. 25 
Cont. Tel. Co. 7 Q Oct. 2 Bep. 15 Shattuck Co. (F. G.) -10e Q Sep. 21 Sep. 1 

Do Q Oet. 2 Sep. 15 Shepard-Niles Crane -25c .. Sep. 1 Aug. 21 

Do 7% pf. Q Oet. 2 Sep. 15 Simon (Wm.) Brewery ..2c Q Aug. 31 Aug. 18 
Crowell-Collier > .. Sep. 25 Sep. 14 Siscoe Gold Mines.............3e Q Sep. 15 Aug. 26 
Cutler-Hammer Sep. 15 Sep. 5 Sivyer Steel Cast............. 25e .. Aug. 10 July 31 
DeLong H. & Eye Q Oct. 1 Sep. Sontag Chain Stores.......... lie .. Sep. 1 Aug. 19 
Detroit Steel > .. Sep. 25 Sep. 15 es 2 eee $1.75 Q Sep. 1 Aug. 19 
Dixie- Vortex .. Oct. 20 Sep. 30 ‘California Edison “pt. 

Dominion Tar & Chem. Q Nov. 1 Oct. 12 3 & eae rite Q Sep. 15 Aug. 15 
DuPont de Nemours .. Sep. 14 Aug. 28 Do 5% pl. C....0000..08 39%e Q Oct. 15 Sep. 20 

dt eee Q Oct. 25 Oct. 10 Southern Phosphate .......... l5e .. Sep. 29 Sep. 15 

a Q Oct. 25 Oct. 10 Southland Royalty -5e Q Sep. 15 Aug. 31 
Duquesne Lt. - 5 Q Oct. 16 Sep. 15 Staley Mfg. $5 pf.. Q Sep. 30 Sep. 10 
Edison Bros. Stores .-..25¢ Q Sep. 15 Aug. 31 Standard Oil Ky a Q Sep. 15 Aug, 31 

§2%e Q Sep. 15 Aug. 31 Sunset -McKee Salesb. A Q Sep. 15 Sep. 5 
Empire Power pr. stck......... 50c .. Sep. 11 Sep. 1 Q Sep. 15 Sep. 5 
Erie & Pittsburgh R.R.....8742c Q Sep. 9 Aug. 31 TE SOO) ccncccesessccess 10c .. Oct. 2 Sep. 15 
Eequire Inc. .................80 8 @Qct. 16 Sep. 28 68%c Q Oct. 1 Sep. 15 
Florsheim Shoe A and B......25c .. Oct. 2 Bep. 15 ares 20c .. Sep. 15 Sep. 6 
a (Peter) Brewing........ Q Oct. 1 Sep. 15 Toronto Elevators 5%% pf.. ae Q Sep. 7 Aug. 24 

Q Oct. 1 Sep. 15 United Gas & Elec. .. Sep. 7 Sep. 1 
Gallaher Drug pf.. Q Aug. 15 Aug. 5 sits Q Sep. 15 Sep. 1 

Q Aug.15 Aug. 5 Van Norman Mach. Tool........ .. Sep. 20 Sep. 8 
Gen. Candy A... Q Sep. 20 Sep. 9 Washington Water Power pf..$1.50 Q Sep. 15 Aug. 25 
Gen. Reinsurance > Q Sep. 15 Sep. 8 West Textile $6 pf......... $1.50 Q Oct. 2 Sep. 15 
oe ee 25e Q Sep. 15 Sep. 9 West Va. Water Sv. $6 pf...$1.50 Q Oct. 2 Sep. 15 
Q Oct 2 Sep. 15 Wisconsin P. & L. $6 pf..... $1.50 Q Sep. 15 Aug. 31 
Heillman (G.) Brewing.......25¢ Q Sep. 15 Sep. 1 ee re: $1.75 Q Sep. 15 Aug. 31 
Hollinger Cons. Gold.......... Se .. Sep. 20 Aug. 26 Wisconsin Pub. Sv. 7% A pf.$1.75 Q Sep. 2 Aug. 31 
Humble Oil & Oct. 2 Sep. 2 $1.62% Q Sep. 20 Aug. 31 
Int’! Cellucotton Prod ec .. Oct. 3 Sep. 15 ee $1.50 Q Sep. 20 Aug. 31 
ie SN scsvnbebesease > Q Oct. 16 Sep. 20 Youngstown Steel Door........ 25e Sep. 15 Sep. 1 
Int'l Safety Razor ‘‘A’’....... We Q Sep. 1 Aug. 25 
Tle .. Sep. 30 Sep. 20 
Irving (John) Shoe 6% pf. Q Sep. 15 Aug. 31 Accumulated 
Jonns-Manville pf. . Q Oct. 1 Sep. 14 " 7 
Joslyn Mfg. & Supply ..75¢ .. Sep. 15 Sep 1 & So. West Ss 20 =A 21 

50 Q Sep. 15 Sep. 1 phy 
Kearney (Julius R.)........12 Q Oct. 2 Sep. 15 G 1.50 
Kings Co. Lighting 7 $1. Oct. 2 Sep. 15 | Green Mountain Pr. pf.......$1.50 .. Sep. 1 Aug. 24 

Do 6% pf. - Vs Oct. 2 Sep. 15 Hamilton Un. Theatres 7% pf.$1.50 .. Sep. 30 Aug. 31 

Oct. 2 Sep. 15 MacKinnon Stl 7% cconv pf. $1.75 Sep. 15 Sep. 1 
Lansing Co. Zoe Aug 21 States Pr. (Wise-) 1 A 19 

Louisville Gas & Elec Q Sep. 25 Aug. 31 

» Sep. 25 Aug. 31 West Util. $6 $1 

| West Texas Util. $6 pf......... Sep. 15 
2 Sep. 15 Do 6%% B pf 14 Sep. 30 Aug. 31 
May Hosiery Mills, A..... Q Sep. 1 Aur. 24 
2 Sep 16 | Truck Coach’ pf...$1.7 Oct. 2 Aug. 15 
Mickelberry’s Food Prod. pf...... Q Oct. 2 Sep. 20 a oe saeediaad 75 .. Oct. ug. 
Miss. Valley Pub. Sv. Co. 7% pf 

1.75 Q Sep. 1 Aug. 18 Extra 

Q Oct. 1 Sep. 18 
Mock Judson Voehringer. . Sep. 12 Sep. 5 Abbott Laboratories ........... 10e .. Sep. 30 Sep. 12 
Monroe Loan Soc. pf. 343 Q Sep. 1 Aug. 30 lie .. Sep. 30 Sep. 15 
Monsanto Chemical . .0e Sep. 15 Sep. 1 Beech-Nut Packing .. 25e .. Oct. 2 Sep. il 
Morris Finance A $2.50 Q Sep. 30 Sep. 15 Chesebrough Mfg. r0C Sep. 25 Sep. 1 

50c Sep. 30 Sep. 15 Int'l Cellucotton Prod. .. Oct. 2 Sep. 15 
Nat. Steel Car 0c Q Oct. 14 Sep. 30 Kearney (James R.).... -12%c .. Oct. 2 Sep. 15 
Natomas Co. ........ ....20e Q Oct. 1 Sep. 5 20c .. Sep. 26 Sep. 11 
os ea ---25e Q Sep. 1 Aug. 21 May Hosiery Mills, A........ 25e .. Sep. 1 Aug. 24 
North American Co ‘ . Oct. 2 Sep. 11 Pacific Indemnity ............. 10c .. Oct. 1 Sep. 15 

Q Oct. 2 Sep. 11 25e .. Oct. 15 Sep. 15 

Do 5%% pf. Q Oct. 2 Sep. il Sunset-McKee Salesbook B....50e .. Aug. 21 Aug. 11 


To Owners— 
Executives of Industrial Corporations 


A financial client of this firm is in position to negotiate 
additional substantial capital requirements for businesses 
that can show records of able management, increasing 
markets and earnings, and enjoy high ratings in their re- 
spective fields. Communications will be held in strictest 
confidence by our client. Address Box 32, c/o Albert Frank- 
Guenther Law, Inc., Advertsing, 131 Cedar St., New York. 


facturing facilities away from Akron, 
the long established rubber center. 
Goodyear and Firestone have been 
leading in this movement of decen- 
tralization. For the time being no 
new labor troubles seem to be brew- 
ing, but the labor element remains an 
uncertain factor in calculations of the 
industry’s prospects. 

Summing up: Volume for 1939 has 
been better than for 1938, and 
promises to show further gains as a 
result of the favorable prospects for 
automobile sales and the national 
safety campaigns against worn out 
tires. Raw material prices are rela- 
tively stable and likely to continue so, 
barring of course the outbreak of a 
war. Prices, though suffering from 
periodic special sales, are expected to 
continue at remunerative levels. Fur- 
ther rapid expansion of the miscel- 
laneous rubber goods divisions is in- 
dicated. 

Under these circumstances, specu- 
lative representation in the equities of 
the leading tire manufacturers, Good- 
year (recently selling at 24), Good- 
rich (17), Firestone (19) and U. S. 
Rubber (37) appears to be war- 
ranted. 


L. G’s Page 


Concluded from page 12 


ury (in the absence of Secretary Mor- 
genthau) is pursuing exactly this 
procedure in asking leaders of indus- 
try, banking, labor, commerce, agri- 
culture and the professions to co- 
operate by furnishing their best ad- 
vice on how to amend the Federal 
tax structure so that it will act as a 
spur to recovery instead of the hin- 
drance which so many contend it is. 
These leaders are requested to appear 
before a sub-committee now at work 
on a study of taxes preparatory to 
making recommendations to Con- 
gress. This is a forward step along 
an intelligent road that can lead to 
definite accomplishments for good 
suggestions are bound to be included 
among the practical opinions that will 
be elicited. 

Hanes is to be congratulated for 
the exercise of so much wisdom in 
getting the best minds to Washing- 
ton to consult on taxes, and unless 
interference arises, undoubtedly out 
of these conferences much good will 
arise. Such conferences to aid in 
solving other perplexing problems 
could also be very helpful. 
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Stock Speculation 


Concluded from page 14 


its costs under any circumstances. 
Even in a year of acute depression, a 
fairly sizeable outlay is necessary for 
payrolls, advertising, selling and man- 
agerial expenses, depreciation and de- 
pletion, etc. Thus, the sales of any 
well managed organization increase 
more rapidly than do its costs during 
a rising business trend and profits ac- 
cordingly increase faster than sales. 
These relatively fixed overhead costs 
can be regarded in much the same 
light as bond interest and preferred 
dividend requirements insofar as their 
leverage effect on common share earn- 
ings is concerned. There is, of course, 
no way to measure these costs with 
any degree of exactitude, but a rough 
idea of their importance from a lever- 
age standpoint can be obtained by 
computing total 1932 operating costs 
per present common share, since for 
all practical purposes the expenses of 
nearly all enterprises may be con- 
sidered to have reached their nadir 
in that year. However, allowance 
should be made for expansion pro- 
grams which may have been carried 
out since then. 

It should constantly be borne in 
mind that leverage works both ways. 
The company which displays an im- 
pressive increase in common share 
earnings over a short period of time, 
due to the fact that it possesses a sub- 


stantial leverage factor, will suffer an 
equally abrupt and extensive decline 
in profits if industrial trends go into 
reverse. Thus, the investor who buys 
a security because of this considera- 
tion should be certain that the lever- 
age factor is working in his favor 
rather than against him. 
© 

Editor’s Note: Chapter XXV— 
“Investment Trust Shares” will ap- 
pear soon. 


News and Opinions 
Concluded from page 11 


ket for bearings. Dividends should 


follow improvement in net rather 
closely. 
Warren Foundry & Pipe B 


At present prices, around 24, stock 
is suitable for retention (ann. div., 
$2). With the spend-lend proposal 
turned down by Congress, certain 
quarters feel that pipe buying for 
some of the government-aided proj- 
ects will undergo contraction. The 
chances are, however, that any such 
development will be offset by War- 
ren’s increased ore business, which 
has recorded important gains over 
the past few months. Meanwhile, 
July-August operations are under- 
stood to have run at a rate somewhat 
above the average for the first six 
months, when $1.09 per share was 
earned. (Also FW, July 5.) 


Corporate Earnings Reports 


EARNED PER SHARE 


ON COMMON STOCK 939 1938 
12 Months to July 31 
POW h$10.96 h$9.42 
Commonwealth & Southern........ 0.17 0.10 
Connecticut Light & Power........ 3.25 3.10 
Consumers Power h12.53 h12.63 
Tampa BWlectric 2.41 
9 Months to July = 
Lakey Foundry & Machine........ 
Myers (F. B.) & Bro........... ‘ 77 363 
7 Months to | 
Caterpillar TractOt 1.26 
GU 1.35 
6 Months to 
D0 D 0.52 
3 Months to 
3 Lowy to 2 
Thompson-Starrett 0.16 Do 


28 8 Weeks to July is 


2.48 
12 Monit to June 30 30 
64 


Allied Mills 


Amer. Agricultural Chemical...... 2.23 
Electric Power & Light..... ees D 0.42 0.41 
General Gas & Electric......... . bb 1.44 bD 1.5 
Kayser (Julius) & Cvu............. 1.83 6.20 
Louisville Gas & Electric (Del.). a 2.21 a 2.38 
Union Gas of Canada.............. 0.2 1.42 

9 Months to a 30 

6 Months to ions 30 
Amalgamated Leather ............ D 0.25 D 0.64 
Amer. Machine & Foundry...... < 0.34 0.50 
Amer. Smelting & Refinins 1.68 1.53 
Anaconda Copper d 0.83 d 0.46 
Andes Copper ... 0.28 0.2 
Armstrong Cork .... 1.05 0.20 


EARNED PER SHARE 
ON COMMON STOCK 1939 1938 
6 Months to June 30 
$0.16 $0.37 
Chicago Pneumatie Tool.......... 0.09 0.05 
d 0.96 d 1.47 
0.01 0.58 
Federal Motor Truck.......... aS D 0.17 D 0.23 
Fruehauf Trailer ........ 1.76 D 0.28 
Grand Rapids Varnish... 0.32 oes 
Intercontinental Rubber .. Sa 0.16 D 0.18 
International Cigar Machinery.... 1.06 1.04 
International Paper & Power...... D 1.22 D 1.65 
0.37 0.51 
Pan Amer. Petroleum & Transport. 0.32 0.07 
0.66 0.91 
Park Utah Consolidated Mines D 0.03 D 0.05 
Pitney-Bowes Postage Meter...... 0.26 0.28 
Raybestos-Manhattan ............ 1.13 D 0.48 
Real Silk Hosiery Mills........... 0.08 D 0.39 
Revere Copper & Brass............ D 1.40 D 4.97 
0.30 0.25 
Shattuck Denn Mining............ e 0.12 e 0.05 
Silver King Coalition D 0.02 D0.004 
Timken Roller Bearing...... 1.42 0.06 
gD 0.17 g 0.04 
D 0.13 D 0.47 
Vanadium Corp. of America....... 1.01 D 0.02 
Weston Electrical Instrument...... 0.75 0.20 


12 Month to May x 
5 Months to May 3 
Consol. Coppermines ............. 0.1 
a—Class A stock. b—Class B stock. d—Before de- 
pletion. e—-Before depletion and Federal income tax. 
£ oe Federal taxes. h-—-Combined preferred stock. 
D—Deficit. 


Make Your Own Charts 


The 
Price 
Ranger 


Use these specially designed chart 
blanks. They are particularly adapt- 
able for the simplified plotting of 
daily stock market prices and vol- 
ume. 


Each sheet 8% by 11 inches, suffi- 
cient for a six months’ arithmeti- 
cal record. 


$1.00 for 25 sheets. 

Send money order or check to 
EDWARD WILLMS 
136 Liberty St.. New York City 
BArclay 7-7265 


Charts, graphs, maps and floor plans 


Price: 


of every description prepared to order 
GU POND E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS 
& COMPANY 


WitmIncTon, DELAWARE: August 21, 1939 
The Board of Directors has declared this day a 
dividend of $1.50 a share on the outstanding 
Debenture Stock and a dividend of $1.12% a 
share on the outstanding Preferred Stock—$4.50 
Cumulative, both payable October 25, 1939, to 
stockholders of record at the close of business on 
October 10, 1939; also the third quarterly 
“interim” dividend for the year 1939 of $1.25 a 
share on the outstanding Common Stock, payable 
September 14, 1939, to stockholders of record at 
the close of business on August 28, 1939. 
W. F. RASKOB, Secretary 


PHILADELPHIA COMPANY | 
Dividend No. 35 


Pittsburgh, Pa., August 21, 1939 

A quarterly dividend amounting to One | 

| Dollar and Twenty-hve Cents per share on 
the $5 Cumulative Preference Stock of | 
| this Company has this day been declared, 
| payable October 2, 1939, to all holders of 
| said $5 Cumulative Preference Stock at | 
the close of business. September 1, 1939. | 

| Checks will be mailed. 
| C. J. BRAUN, Jr. | 
| | 


Treasurer 


| PHILADELPHIA COMPANY | 
Dividend No. 37 


| Pittsburgh, Pa., August 21, 1939 | 
} A quarterly dividend amounting to One | 
Dollar and Fifty Cents per share on the 
$6 Cumulative Preference Stock of this | 
Company has this day been declared, pay- | 
able October 2, 1939, to all holders of 
said $6 Cumulative Preference Stock, at 
the close of business, September 1, 1939, | 
Checks will be mailed. 
C. J. BRAUN, Jr. 


Treasurer | 


NATIONAL DAIRY PRODUCTS 
CORPORATION 


Dividends of $1.75 per share on the Preferred A 

and Preferred B stocks and 20¢ per share on the 

Common stock have been declared payable October 

2, 1939, to holders of record September 1, 1939. 
A. A. STICKLER 


Treasurer 


August 24, 1939 


INTERNATIONAL SALT COMPANY 
15 Exchange Place, Jersey City, N. J. 

A quarterly dividend of THIRTY-SEVEN and ONE- 
HALF CENTS a share has been declared on the capital 
stock of this Company, payable October 2, 1939, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of business on September 
15, 1939. The stock transfer books of the Company will 
not be closed. 

H. J. 


OSBORN, Secretary. 
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The American Chain & Cable Co., Inc. 


Clark Equipment Company 


; Earnings and Price Range (CB) 
Data revised to August 23, 1939 50 
40 
Incorporated: 1912, New York, as the Amer- 30 
ican Chain Co. Present title adopted in 20 eect mane 
1936. Office : Conn. Annual 10 %6 
meeting: Third esday in May. Number of 0 =. 
stockholders (March 31, 1939): Preferred, —_———— $3 
Seakemention: Funded debt........... None DEFICIT PER SHARE HH 
57,384 shs 1931 ‘32 °33 “34 “35 °36 1938 
Common stock (no par).......... 987,437 shs 
*Callable at $105 per share. Convertible into 4% shares of to Septemb 


15, 1939; thereater into 4 shares of common until September 15, 1942. 


Business: One of the largest chain manufacturers. Origi- 
nally specializing in tire and other chains, production has been 
diversified to include wire rope; rods; automotive brakes and 
bumpers; chain hoists; castings; springs; razors and blades. 

Management: Principal officers associated with company 
more than 22 years. Capable and progressive. 

Financial Position: Strong. Net working capital December 
31, 1938, $9.4 million; cash, $2.4 million. Working capital 
ratio: 6.5-to-1. Book value of common, $12.46 per share. 

Dividend Record: Regular payments on cld preferred up to 
1931. Arrears cleared up by exchange for new preferred stock 
in 1936. Irregular payments on common from 1924 to 1931. 
Resumed in 1936. Current indicated rate, 15 cents quarterly. 

Outlook: Increasing diversification of products has strength- 
ened the company’s position and materially improved status. 

Comment: Preferred is a “businessman’s investment”; com- 
mon stock is a typical business cycle equity. 

“EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 


Half-year ended: 30 31 =-Year’s Total Dividends Price Range 
$4.8 None 2%— % 
Ee D 1.38 D 0.22 D 1.61 None 4%— % 
. Serer D 0.12 D 0.11 D 0.23 None 4— % 
0.28 -09 1.37 None ll — 2% 
1.23 1.92 3.15 $1.33 26 —10 
-&3 0.96 2.79 0.83% 33%—11% 
0.01 0.55 0.56 0.70 23%— 9% 
ese 70.30 124%—13% 
wee adjusted to reflect the 3 for 1 stock split on May 20, 1937. ¢To August 
, 1939. e 

Campbell, Wyant & Cannon Foundry Co. 

_Eamings and Price Range (CWT) 

Data revised to August 23, 1939 40 

30 PRICE RANGE 

20 
Incorporated: 1927, Michigan, successor to 10 
company incorporated in 1910. Original busi- rs) 
ness established as partnership in 1907. $4 
Office: Muskegon Heights, Mich. Annual $2 
meeting: Second Tuesday in March. Number ° 
of stockholders (February 6, 1938): 2,310. DEFICIT PER SHARE $2 
Capitalization: Funded debt........... Non 1931 ‘32 °33 ‘34 ‘35 "36 "37 1938 
Capital stock (no par).......... 348,000 we 


Business: Manufactures alloyed steel and iron castings for 
the motor vehicle industry, and Diesel and industrial motors, 
including cylinder blocks, cylinder heads, pistons, brake drums, 
manifolds, housings, etc. 

Management: Capable. 
company 30 years. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital as of June 30, 
1939, $2 million; cash $1 million. Working capital ratio: 9.4- 
to-1. Book value of stock, $17.48 per share. 

Dividend Record: Generally good, except for depression 
years, 1932-34, when payments were omitted. Resumed in 1935. 
Last payment May, 1938. 

Outlook: Volume will continue to reflect changes in the level 
of motor vehicle output; substantial earnings are realized only 
in years of greater-than-average automobile production. De- 
velopment of new products may augment earning power. 

Comment: Despite the company’s strong trade position, the 
nature of the business precludes according the shares other 
than a speculative rating. 

EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE oF CAPITAL STOCK: 


Principal officers associated with 


ear iv 
Qu. ended: Mar. 31 June 30 Sept. 30 Dec. 31 Total dends Price Range 
D$0.07 D$0.35 D$0.39 D$0.12 D$0.93 None 9%— 2% 
_ Serre D 0.21 0.26 0.18 D 0.11 0.12 None 16%— 2 
D024 D003 0.36 D 0.05 None 15%— 6 
SD chseness 0.39 0.40 0.35 0.76 1.90 $0.65 33%— 7% 
a 0.85 07 0.48 1.01 3.04 2.25 40%—30 
0.91 1.03 0.52 0.16 2.62 1.25 
aa D 0.23 D 0.26 D 0.26 0.42 D 0.33 0.25 20%— 85% 
0.004 D 0.12 “None *17%— 9% 


*To August 23. 1939. 


30 


Earnings and Price Ra CKL 
Data revised to August 23, 1939 50 = nge ( ) 
40 | 

Incorporated: 1916, Michigan, as successor to 30 raves mance 

two other units. Office: Buchanan, Mich. 20 

Annual meeting: April 30. 10 

Capitalization: Funded debt......*$200,000 | 0 $4 

tPreferred stock (7% cum. $2 
18,424 shs 

Common stock (no par).......... 237,616 shs 
*Serial notes payable 1939-1941. ¢Callable 1931 ‘32 °33 ‘35 ‘36 ‘37 1938 


at $110 a share. 


Business: Principal activities consist of the manufacture of 
axles, transmissions, brakes, housing shafts and other auto- 
motive parts for trucks and tractors. Other products include 
twist drilis, high speed tools, a rivet gun, gasoline propelled 
haulage vehicles and light weight trains for urban rapid 
transit. 

Management: Capable and aggressive. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital June 30, 1939, 
$4 million; cash, $2.3 million. Working capital ratio: 6.4-to-1. 
Book value of common, $27.28 a share. 

Dividend Record: Regular preferred payments for many 
years; common payments from 1927 to 1931 and 1933 to date. 

Outlook: The non-automotive lines give some measure of 
diversification. Nevertheless, earnings will probably continue 
to reflect principally changes in the volume of truck production 
which in turn depends upon general industrial trends. 

Comment: The earnings record and the nature of the busi- 
ness mark the preferred as a “businessman’s investment”; the 
common is of speculative caliber. 

EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE oF COMMON: 


ear’s Div 
Qu. ended: Mar. 31 June 30 Sept. 30 Dee. 31 Total dends Price Range 
1932 D$0.65 D$0.97 D$0.79 D$1.32 D$3.73 None 8%— 3% 
D066 D 0.14 0.14 D014 D 0.80 $0.25 14%— 5 
0.42 0.33 D 0.15 D 6.12 0.4 0.80 21%— 8% 
0.01 D 0.07 D 0.31 0.06 D 0.31 0.80 275% —12% 
0.15 0.72 0.38 0.57 1.82 60 46%—23 
1.22 1.93 0.97 0.44 4.56 *1.80 8 —17 
D 0.02 0.39 0.02 0.25 0.64 0.25 27%—10% 
0.89 6.94 +0.75 $26 —15 


*Also $3 in 7% preferred stock. *Includes 25 cents payable September 15, 1939. 


tTo August 23, 1939. 


General Refractories Company 


Earnings and Price Range (GRX) 


PRICE RANGE 


Data revised to August 23, 1939 


Incorporated: 1922, Pennsylvania (predecessor 
companies established 1900-1911). Office: 
106 South 16th Street, Philadelphia, 

Annual meeting: Fourth Saturday in A 
Number of stockholders (December 31, 1938) : 

4.000. 

Capitalization: Funded debt...... {fl 000,000 
Capital stock (no par) 469,607 shs 


EARNED PER SHARE 


DEFICIT PER SHARE 


1931 ‘32 "33 ‘34 ‘35 ‘36 ‘37 1938 


Lsose 


Business: Second largest domestic producer of fire brick 
and other heat resisting materials for industrial use, account- 
ing for about 20% of U.S. output. Iron and steel trades take 
about half of total production; metal and utility, chemical, 
cement, glass and paint industries take the remainder. 

Management: Has demonstrated ability and progressiveness. 

Financial Position: Strong. Net working capital June 30, 
1939, $3.6 million; cash, $963,896. Working capital ratio: 4.9- 
to-1. Book value of capital stock, $32.06 per share. 

Dividend Record: Present company and predecessor paid 
liberal dividends 1912-1931; subsequent record irregular. Bond 
indenture prohibits payments which would reduce working 
capital below $2.5 million or working capital ratio below 3-to-1. 

Outlook: Business is primarily of a replacement nature; 
earnings fluctuations tend to lag behind changes in rate of 
activity in chief consuming lines, notably steel. 

Comment: The stock is a typical heavy industry issue. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE —~ OF CAPITAL STOCK: 
year’s Divi- 


Mar. 31 June 30) Sept. 30 Dee. 31 Price Range 
ae D$0.59 D$0.79 D$0.84 D$1.67 D$3.89 None 15%— 1% 
1933 eT D 0.78 0.22 0.75 0.20 0.36 None 9%— 2 
| re 0.52 0.81 0.32 0.15 1.73 None 23%—10% 
0.50 0.06 0.44 0.50 *0.98 $0.50 33%—16% 
Ra 0.51 0.69 1.12 1.16 3.48 3.25 1 —33% 
Si riendase 1.54 0.78 0.96 D 0.08 3.20 $2.00 70%—18 
RN 0.22 D008 D 0.08 0.24 0.30 None 41%—15% 
0.13 0.15 one 40.25 §41 —19% 
*After special charges totaling 46 cents a share. TfOptional in cash, stock, at 
rate of one new share for each 25 shares held. tPayable September a, 1939. §To 


August 23, 1939. 
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STOCK FACTOGRAPHS IN REVISION FOR NEXT WEEK 


Dresser (S. R.) 
Federal Screw Works 
Harbison-Walker Refractories 


Thatcher Manufacturing 
United Aircraft 
Weston Electrical Instrument 


Irving Trust Company 
Midland Steel Products 
Parker Rust-Proof 


American News 
Blaw-Knox 
Century Ribbon Mills 


= 


Guaranty Trust Company of New York 


New York Air Brake Company 


GUARANTY TRUST 


Data revised to August 23, 1939 
PRICE RANGE 
Incorporated: 1864, New York, as N. Y. Guar- 
onty & Indemnity Co. Present title adopted 
1896. Nat'l Bank of Commerce (organized, 
1839) mores in 1929. Main office: 140 
Broadway, N. Y. City. Annual meeting: 
Third Weaseune in January. Number of 
stockholders (December 31, 1938): 24,622. 
Capitalization: *Capital stock 


*Stockholders’ double liability terminated 
July 1, 1937. 

Business: Conducts a general banking, trust and foreign 
business. Controls Guaranty Safe Deposit Co., Fidelitas Realty 
Corp. and Guarantor Executor and Trustee Co., Ltd., of Lon- 
don. Jointly with Comptoir National d’Escompte de Paris and 
First National Bank of Boston, controls French American 
Banking Corp. Operates two branch offices in New York and 
eight foreign offices. Member of the Federal Reserve System. 

Management: Experienced. 

Financial Position: June 30, 1939, U. S. Governments, $636.5 
million; public securities, $48.6 scion other investments, 
$22.0 million; cash and due from banks, $1.0 billion. Deposits, 
$1.9 billion. Book value of stocks, $303.29 a share. 

Dividend Record: Excellent. Liberal payments at varying 
rates in each year since 1892; present basis, $12 per annum. 

Outlook: Trust and miscellaneous activities should continue 
to provide relatively steady income while possible security 
profits may add to earnings when conditions are favorable. 

Comment: Stock is a good income producer. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 


Earnings and Price Range (NRB) 
Data revised to August 23, 1939 bh PRICE RANGE 
40 
Incorporated: 1890, New Jersey. Office: 420 
Lexington Avenue, New York City. Annual ° 


meeting: Second Wednesday in March. Num- $4 
ber of stockholders: (December 31, 1938): ee 
apitalization: Funded debt........... None 1931 ‘34 "35 ‘36 ‘37 1938 


Capital stock (no par)........... .120 shs 


Business: One of the two leading manufacturers of air brake 
equipment for steam and electric locomotives, freight, pas- 
senger and special cars. Company has a cross licensing agree- 
ment with Westinghouse Air Brake Co. 

Management: Experienced and capable. 

Financial Position: Good. Working capital December 31, 
1938, $2.2 million; cash, $311,813; U.S. Government and munici- 
pal bonds, $469,023. Working capital ratio: 13.7-to-1. Book 
value of capital stock, $28.12 per share. 

Dividend Record: Liberal payments were made in pre-de- 
pression years. Dividends, suspended with the August, 1931, 
payment, resumed September, 1936; irregular payments since. 

Outlook: Significant earnings are dependent upon a high 
level of operations in the railroad industry. However, the 
necessity of replacing, by 1944, all old brakes on interchange 
equipment with the new AB airbrakes brightens prospects. 

Comment: Despite the conservative capitalization, the shares 
carry the risks inherent in this highly cyclical industry. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 
Year's Divi- 


ear’s Div 
Years ended Dee. 31: 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 =. ended: Mar. 31 June 3 Sept. 30 Dee. 3 Total dends Price Range 
write-off $27.29 $29.92 *$14.92 °$14.90 *$15.18 *813.53 Deis Dost poit Dis Nome eit 
efore write-offs..... 27. 5. cece 37 None 23%— 
After write-offs...... 16.39 12.12 14.18 14.59 13.24 TT D 0.45 0.56 "32 D 0.22 0.21 None oe 
20.00 12.00 12.00 12.00 12.00 $9.00 D = D D 36%—18% 
rice Range: 3 98 96 0.72 2.95 2.50 83 —32 
217 249 23 27 2 2 .36 3 48%—20 
- 0.42 0.42 *0.50 *47%—27 
; Includes - on sale of securities: 1938, $1.70; 1937, $0.15; 1936, $1.05; — om 
1935, $2.64 *To August 23, 1939. 
Munsingwear, Incorporated United States Tobacco Company 
Earnings and Price Range (MUN) Data revised to August 23, 1939 Earnings and Price Range (UBO) 
Data revised to August 23, 1939 0 price sanet Incorporated: 1911, New Jersey, as Weyman- 
30 | Company to the dissolution 
20 of the American Tobacco Company. Pres- 
Incorporated: 1923, Delaware, as a holding fitth 
EARNED PER SHARE ing: First’ Tuesday in March. Number of 
neapolis, Minn. Annual meeting: First Tues- ° Si, 1009): 5.008. 
day after first Monday in March. Number $4 Capitalization: Funded debt...........) one 
of stockholders (August 1, 1939): 1,642. $8 
Capitalization: Funded debt........... Non 1931 ‘32 ‘33 ‘34°35 °36 °37 1938 31:400 she 
Caplial stock (ne 150600 Common stock (no par)........ 1,831,400 shs 


Business: Large producer of underwear, hosiery and women’s 
foundation garments, named in order of importance. Mer- 
chandise is sold directly to the retail trade in every part of 
the United States. 

Management: Efficient and progressive. 

Financial Position: Satisfactory. Working capital Decem- 
ber 31, 1938, $3.7 million; cash $1.6 million. Working capital 
ratio: 21-tol. Book value of stock $31.30 a share. 

Dividend Record: Payments each year since 1923, with excep- 
tion of 1933-1935, though at irregular rates. Again suspended 
after February, 1938, disbursement. 

Outlook: Earnings depend largely upon volume because of 
relatively fixed overhead charges and narrow profit margins. 
Necessity of buying raw materials ahead on the basis of style 
trends and commodity market conditions often causes drastic 
inventory adjustments. 

Comment: Large year to year fluctuations in earnings give 
the common a definitely speculative nature. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 


Half-year ended: June 30 Dec. 31 Year's Total Dividends Price Range 
19381 D$2.05 D$1.89 D$3.94 $2.25 31%—11 
D 4.75 D D 7.38 0.60 15%— 7 
33. D 1.65 3.57 1.92 None 8%— 5 
‘ D 0.48 0.34 D 0.14 None 25%—13 
0.04 2.15 2.19 on 264%—13% 
1.15 2.14 3.29 *$2.25 36%—21 
0.42 0.87 1.29 1.50 9% 
ere D 0.96 0.68 D 0.22 0.25 15%— 9% 


*In addition % share Wayne Knitting Mills $5 par stock for each share held. +To 
39. 


August 23, 193 


31 


*Non-callable. 


Business: World’s largest manufacturer of snuff tobacco, 
which accounts for about 80% of company’s total output; bal- 
ance is made up by smoking and chewing tobacco. Principal 
snuff brands are “Bruton’s” and “Copenhagen”; leading smok- 
ing tobaccos, “Dill’s Best,” “Old Briar” and “Model.” 

Management: Efficient and generous to stockholders. 

Financial Position: Excellent. Working capital December 31, 
1938, $21.7 million; cash, $5.4 million; marketable securities, 
$5.5 million. Working capital ratio: 17.2-to-1. Book value of 
common, $13.06 a share. 

Dividend Record: Uninterrupted payments on preferred and 
common since formation in 1912. Current indicated quarterly 
rate on common, 32 cents a share, plus occasional extras. 

Outlook: Earnings are likely to continue to show exceptional 
stability because of small year to year fluctuations in snuff 
consumption. 

Comment: The preferred is of high investment calibre; the 
common qualifies as a steady income producer, but with little 
prospect of secular growth. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 


Years ended Dec. 31: 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 
Sarned per share... $1.91 $1.76 $1.77 $1.87 2.22 $1.80 $1.74 aoe 
Dividends paid..... 1.10 1.1 72.425 71.81 72.69 1. 35 1$0.64 
Price Range: 
aes 16% 27% 35 35% 36 34 36 t 37% 
13% 14% 24% 29% 32% 28% 29% $33 


1938. Including extras of $1.25 in 1934, 
in 1937; because of changes in dividend pvay- 
August 23. 1939. 


*Adjusted to 4-to-1 split-up in March, 
$0.56 in 1935, $1.44 in 1936 and $0.50 
ment dates, made five quarterly distributions of $0.3125 in 1937, 
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Business and Financial Summary 


Ended Week Ended 
Weekly Trade Indicators Weekly Carloadings 
Miscellaneous: 1939 1938 Eastern District 1939 1938 
tAuto Preduction (U.S.A.)...... 12,955 24,875 23,940 50,764 50,913 41,626 
{Electrical Output (K.W.H.).... 2,368 2,333 2,139 Chesapeake & Ohio............ 34,986 35,276 27,708 
§Steel Operations (% of Cap.).. 62.2 62.1 42.8 Delaware & Hudson............ 12,379 11,259 9,119 

Total Carloadings (cars)..... 674,237 665,197 597,884 Delaware, Lackaw’na & West’rn 13,973 15,346 11,984 
#Wholesale Commodity Price 22,551 23,242 20,795 

73.3 73.7 75.2 Norfolk & Western............ 27,714 28,583 22,369 
*7Crude Oil Output (bbls.)...... 2,481 3,550 3,392 New York, N. Haven & Hartford 19,774 20,045 16,748 
*+Motor Fuel Stocks (bbls.)..... 74,738 75,859 73,196 DOW 71,701 71,253 61,378 
*Gas & Fuel Oil Stocks (bbls.) 152,082 150,548 eee New York, Chicago & St. Louis 14,359 14,750 12,647 

Aug. 12 Aug. 5 Aug. 13 98,426 96,689 84,316 

‘Bank Clearings, New York City $2,411 $2,628 $2,634 8,947 9,304 7,678 

‘Bank Clearings, Outside N.Y.C. 2,251 2,548 2,118 11,639 12,362 11,666 

*7Bitum. Coal Output (tons)... 1.238 1,217 1,007 Western Maryland ............ 8,244 8,344 7,318 
Cotton Mill Activity Index.... 125.4 124.9 121.7 Southern District 

F.W. Index of Ind’l Production 33.1 82.9 76.1 Atlantic Coast Line............ 13,383 13,006 12,097 

*Daily average. +7000 omitted. tWard’s Reports. §As of 506 25506 
the beginning of the following week. {090,000 omitted. Ase 12'240 12.181 11.049 
#Journal of Commerce. | Not comparable. Southern Ry. System........... 33,740 34,943 31,141 
Commodity Prices: Aug. 22 Aug. 15 Aug. 23 Northwest District 
Steel Billets, Pitts. (per ton).. $34.00 $234.00 $34.00 Chicago & Great Western...... 4,910 5,166 4,812 
Scrap Steel, Pitts. (per ton).... 16.25 16.12% 15.25 Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & . 
Copper, Electrolytic (per Ib.).. 0.10% 0.10% 0.10% 26,327 27,282 26,627 
Lead (per Ib.).......--++++++5+- 0.0505 0.0505 0.0490 Chicago & Northwestern....... 36,007 36,686 32,385 
Zinc, N. Y. (per 0.0514 0.0514 0.0514 23,558 23,409 20,313 
Rubber Sheets (per Ib.)........ 0.1668 0.1655 0.1654 Northern Pacific .............. 13°362 13288 13.085 
Hides, Light Native (per Ib.)... 0.10% 0.11 0.11% 
Gasoline, Dealer (per gal.)..... 0.08 0.08 0.09% 297 
Crude Oil, Mid-Cont. (per bbl.) 0.96 0.96 1.16 Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe.. 22,627 23,371 23,527 

"Rn “292, Chicago, Burlington & Quincy... 20,676 21,37 22,098 
Wheat (per bushel)............ 0.85 3% 0.8234 0.78% China 
Corn (per bushel).............- 0.59% 0.58 % 0.67 % znicago, Rock island & Facific. 17,697 
Sugar, Raw (per Ib.) 0.0283 0.0282 0.0280 Chicago & Eastern Illinois..... 4,501 4,589 4,159 

Southern Pacific System........ 37,880 36,962 36,338 
Federal Reserve Reports aug. 16 Aug.9 <Aug.17 21,287 21,180 21,615 
Member Banks, 101 Cities (000,000 omitted) |. 4,322 3,867 4,074 
Total Commercial Loans....... 3,912 31917 3,900 Kansas City Southern.......... 8,498 3,547 3,216 
Thiel 676 631 632 Missouri-Kansas-Texas ........ 5,954 6,376 6,192 
Other Loans for Securities..... 519 522 578 20,185 19,970 19,721 
U. S. Govt. Securities Held...... 10,811 10,789 9,302 St. Louis-San Francisco ....... 10,164 10,723 9,985 
Investments, Except Govt. Bonds 3,346 3,329 3,107 St. Louis-Southwestern ........ 3,850 3,947 4,117 
Total Net Demand Deposits.... 17. 641 17,551 15,020 6,557 6,599 
Totes Time 5,245 5,251 5,215 
Brokers’ Loans (N. Y. C.)...... 525 484 508 Note: Freight carloadings reflect current sectional business 
Reserve System conditions. Loadings from the 15th to the 15th give a rough 
Reserve Credit Outstanding.... 2,453 2,462 2,587 indication of earnings for the current month. (Compiled from 
Total Money in Circulation..... 7,091 7,070 6,485 Association of American Railroads figures.) 

—AUGUST—— JULY 

Monthly Monthly 1939 1938 
TF INANCIAL WORLD 
U. S. Govt. Debt...... *$40,861 *$37,457 942.8 
t : *assenger miles ..... *65.5 2. 
ae eats: 131 119 WEEKLY INDEX OF INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION Commercial Failures... 917 1,038 

Total tonnage ......- 599,735 519,965 120 T 7 (U. Ba Gan.): 

Advertising Lineage | | AVERAGE OF 1923-25 = 100 | | Cars and “Trucks..... 218,420 189,402 

(agate lines) : | | | #Department Stores: 

Monthly Magazines... 464,564 482,238 | wr Sales Index.......... 86 83 

Women’s Magazines.. 510,234 428,189 110 1 Glass Output: 

Canadian Magazines... 122,812 117,656 | | Plate (0g. *6.21 *5.51 
tStocks of Tin (tons)... 39,512 52,503 | | | Window (boxes)..... 690,418 330,223 
tRail Equipment Orders: | | | | Machine Tool Index.... 230.9 89.6 

Locomotives ......... 72 26 100 | | Newsprint Production: 

Freight Cars ........ 8,473 10,234 | | | Total, No. Am. (tons) 328,357 286,796 

| Rayon Shipments (lbs.)  *32.9 *31.9 
JULY | *34.0 *30.7 
+New Financing........ *$49.5 *$130.3 9 | 1939 | | 

Magazine Advertising: | | 12,483 10,909 

Nat'l weeklies (lines) 643,329 500,907 | Lge foes Crude Rubber (long tons) : 

Trade Papers (pages) 7,815 7,130 | | Imports 
| ‘onsumption ........ 3,83 34,2 
gy #1.90 70 227,230 323,185 

Steel Ingot Output | | 1938 Chemical Consumption 

*2.98 *1.97 | | Index 116.1 92.7 
Coal Production (tons) : | -*14,259.8 *13 784.4 

Bituminous ......... *29.5 *23.4 60 | (units)....... #4975 "$490.5 

Anthracite *2.9 *2.6 Tobacco (Ibs.) .....- *23°7 
Zinc, Slab (tons) *2.6 2.7 

Production . 39,669 30,362 | Fertilizer Tag Sales 

Stocks on Hand -- 131,782 146,208 | | | Piano Shipments .... 4,668 3,501 
tFood in Storage: Whisky ( gals.) : 

Butter (lIbs.) ...... *131.5 *121.5 1929 "1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 ae JAN. «July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Production .......... *3.71 *3.92 

Cheese (Ibs.) ....... *98.4 *114.8 10 Withdrawals ........ *4.34 *4.34 

Eges (cases) ....... *10.9 *10.2 1_JUNE 1939 Stocks on Hand...... “477.15  *470.39 

*148.2 “126.1 tVariety Chain Sales.... *$237.3 *$218.5 


*000,000 omitted. *Corporate new issues only, excludes refunding. fAt first of month. §25 chains and 2 mail orders, com- 
piled by Merrill Lynch & Co. #Adjusted for seasonal variations. 


Daily Dow-Jones Averages for Stocks and Bonds—Closing Prices 


——CLOSING STOCK AVERAGES—— Vol. of Sales —————CHARACTER OF TRADING—————— Average Value of 
30 20 15 65 N.Y.S.E. Issues No. of No.of Total Un- New New 40 Bond Sales 
y Industrials R.R.s Utilities Stocks (Shares) Traded Advanc’s Decl. ch’ng’d Highs Lows Bonds N.Y.S.E. Pm 
ug. ug. 
17.. 138.33 27.71 25.93 46.64 442,900 641 123 343 175 8 9 89.62 $3,400,000 ey hf 
18.. 135.54 27.04 25.35 45.66 836,090 751 43 584 124 3 20 89.21 5,380,000 oA8 
9.. Sena 26.96 25.20 45.50 289,650 536 114 284 138 3 10 89.17 1,740,000 cone 
21.. 132.81 26.36 24.45 44.60 848,830 792 44 632 116 4 65 88.78 4,800,000 ome 
22.. 135.07 26.74 24.84 45.34 861,640 726 409 162 155 5 25 88.97 4,950,000 . 22 


for) 


23.. 131.82 25.71 24.00 44.07 792,990 785 67 590 128 5,350,000 - +23 
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Please show this to 
. some investor friend 


Are There Prospects for a Real Recovery? 


N reading the recent opinions of a large number of experts, we are inclined to believe 
that the great majority would answer “yes” to the foregoing question. The one point 
on which there is a difference of opinion is when we will strike the boom stage. 


By reading THe FINnaANcIAL Wor vp carefully and regularly from now on, you can 
benefit by the judgment of our staff of experts as to particular stocks that appear to have 
most merit. Furthermore, when the proper time for selling comes our editors will express 
themselves definitely on each stock that has been previously recommended. 


In case you happen to be the type of investor who prefers to make his own decisions 
and not take anyone else’s advice, there is no other way you can get so much really essen- 
lial investment information you need in the course of a year for $10 as you can get through 
a subscription for THE FINANCIAL WorLb. 


Where So Much for $10? 


Financially 
Posted 


Coupon Is the 
Key to Keeping 


ON’T forget that every yearly sub- 
D scriber for THE Financial. 
is given free each month one of the most fre- 
quently referred to reference books on the 
market today—our carefully revised monthly 
“INDEPENDENT APPRAISALS of 
Listed Stocks.” 

We also include without extra charge the 
very valuable advice privilege which permits 
you to obtain our opinion on any listed se- 
curity in accordance with our rules, which 
you may have on request. And don’t forget 
we now include a four-page “Investment Ser- 
vice Section” in each issue of our magazine. 


With many market experts agreed as to 


the business recovery that is likely to reach 
boom proportions in the course of a year or 
two, it certainly behooves you to fortify your- 
self in every way possible with the indis- 
pensable information that appears each week 
in THe Financiat Wortp and each month 
in our stock ratings and data book. 


One reason the outlook now appears to be 
more and more promising is that political 
news shows more evidence each week of a 
growing conservative trend on the part of 
public opinion and of a definite desire for a 
more liberal attitude of the government to- 
ward business so that it can once more pro- 
duce jobs and real prosperity. 


HY not let THe FINANCIAL Wortp guide you in the more promising era 
that appears to be ahead? And remember, when the time does come again 


When investors should sell stocks and buy high grade bonds and preferreds we 
will say so just as emphatically as we advise against such action today. 


THE FINANCIAL WORLD, 21 West Street, New York, N. Y. 

For enclosed $10 please enter my annual subscription for THE FINANCIAL WORLD each 
confidential advice privilege as per your rules, a copy of ‘INDEPENDENT APPRAISALS OF LIST 
STOCKS” each month and an immediate survey of my 20 listed securities. Also send me reprints of 
recent tabulations showing N. Y. S. E. Stocks that had no deficit from 1929 to 1938 inclusive. 


SPECIAL OFFERS—CHECK YOUR CHOICE 


Annual subscription including all the above together with the new enlarged Indexed Edition of 


Remit $11.95. 


Six Months’ 
Remit $7.25. 


1600 ‘‘Stock Factographs.”’ 


subscription together with the new enlarged Book of 


1600 ‘‘Stock Factographs.” 
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Become an Informed Investor by Mailing This Coupon Before October Ist 
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helps you get your 

money’s worth in 

advertising space 
TODAY 


F you bought advertising space thirty 
years ago, you will remember how 
hard it was ... how frequently impos- 
sible—to get information on circulation 
needed for effective space buying. 


In 1914 a group of clear-headed men, 
tired of deploring the situation, re- 
solved to do something about it. Their 
meeting resulted in the formation of 
one of the most remarkable examples 
of an industry’s self-control—the Audit 
Bureau of Circulations. 


Today, A.B.C. reports reveal and ana- 
lyze NET PAID CIRCULATION — the 
true measure of advertising value. 


A.B.C. reports answer the three vital 
circulation questions: how much is 
there? where is it? how was it secured? 
A.B.C. reports give verified informa- 
tion on the quantity, and an important 
index of the quality of circulation. 


Before you buy space in any publica- 
tion, study the A.B.C. report carefully. 
Know what you're getting. Then buy— 
and get what you pay for. 


Ask for a copy of our latest A.B.C. 
report. It will give you quickly and 
completely the facts you want to know 


about the circulation of this paper. 


UeFINANCIAL WORLD 


A.B.C. = Audit Bureau of Circulations = FACTS as a yardstick of advertising value 
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